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THE “LIFT-OuT” 


WINDOW 





Dealers and _ builders 
know that R-O-W Win- 
dows are America’s 2-to-1 
favorite because of the 
LIFT-OUT feature. 

Now a new balance, 
LIF-T-LOX, is available 
exclusively for R-O-W 
Windows. It works inde- 
pendently of sash—no 
attachments. 

Remove sash; balance 
locks against channel. 
Replace sash above bal- 
ance tab to reactivate 
Lif-T-Lox mechanism. 


See your lumber dealer or write: 


R-O-W SALES COMPANY 1307 ACADEMY AVE. « FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 
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BRIGGS BEAUTYWARE 


Appraiser’s Guide to Finer Bath Fixtures 











Shown here: B300 Marquette Tub, B6420 Prince Closet, Twin B3500HS Lowell Lavatories 


The bathroom (like the kitchen) has become one of the Compare features with any other fixtures 


most important “show-places” in the home. Also, it is 
often in the bathroom that an old home shows its age most. 

That means that bathroom fixture design and styling are 
of greater importance today than ever before. A colorful, 
modern bathroom of Briggs Beautyware dramatizes the 
disadvantages of the old home—adds powerful extra reasons 
for getting out of the old place, and into the new one. 

The outstanding fixture features listed at the right are 
making Briggs Beautyware the first choice of more and 
more value-minded builders, architects and plumbers 
more ard more quality-conscious home owners. 


NEWEST SEA-TONE COLORS 
GLASS-HARD SURFACES 
SAFETY-FIRST DESIGN 
RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
HI-STYLE VITREOUS CHINA 
TROUBLE-FREE FITTINGS 
TIME-SAVING INSTALLATION 
SUPERIOR VALUE 





—And TWO bathrooms of Briggs Beautyware will really help to clinch the sale! 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 300 Buhl Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 
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NEW! 
‘Sexauer’ Monel 
Self-Locking 

bibb screw 
—10 sizes do 
the work of 37! > 


~ q@NEw! ; 
‘Sexauer 
Easy-Tite 
faucet washer 
with Fiberglas 
reinforcing 


This nylon plug locks the screw automatically! 


NEW! Amazing, patented screw 
and washer combination cuts 
faucet washer replacements 75% 


—with each leak eliminated, you reduce 
water and fuel bills up to $28.80 quarterly 


Most faucet washer failures are caused 
by wrong length screws. ‘Sexauer’ Self- 
Locking screws* and Easy-Tite washers* 
—used together —cut costly washer re- 
placements 75%! You save up to $28.80 
quarterly in water and fuel alone with 
each leak stopped. Here’s how... 

A screw too short for the tapping dis- 
torts and splits the washer when tight- 
ened; the washer works loose, is torn to 
shreds. If too long, it can’t grip the 
washer; this ruins the washer and causes 
hammering in the water line. 


Simplifies fitting problem—cuts installation costs 


NYLON PLUG ‘Sexauer’ Self - Locking 
screws eliminate the prob- 
lem of misfit screws. They 
lock automatically at the re- 
quired depth as the nylon 

plug is compressed in the faucet thread. 

The washer is not distorted, is held firmly. 

You can re-use Self-Locking bibb screws 
repeatedly. Made of Monel, they resist 
corrosion, never rust; heads won’t twist 
off, screw driver will not distort the slot. 

Self-Locking screws save time spent 
in fitting the proper length—10 sizes do 
the work of 37! Used with new, Fiber- 
glas-reinforced ‘Sexauer’ Easy-Tites, 
they cut washer replacements 75%, fix- 
tures last longer. Easy-Tites resist clos- 
ing squeeze and excessively hot water, 

outlast ordinary washers 6 to 1! 


Water and fuel savings 


One dripping faucet wastes 8,000 gals. 
of water yearly. A pinhole size stream 
increases waste to 8,000 gals. in a single 
month! Here is what you save quarterly 
in stopping just one pinhole leak on a 
hot water faucet: 











Fuet Saving Water Saving | Total Saving 
on (198 gals.) $22.77 $6.03 $28.80 
Coal (2,469 lbs.) 22.22 6.03 28.25 
Gas (21,103 cu.ft.) 21.20 6.03 27.23 





Save water, fuel and labor costs; con- 
serve costly fixtures by cutting washer 
replacements 759%! Use new ‘Sexauer’ 
Self-Locking screws and Easy-Tite fau- 
cet washers. You save every time you do! 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. New 
‘Sexauer’ Self - Locking 
screws and Easy- Tite 
washers are just part of 
the line of over 3,000 
*‘Sexauer’ Triple-Wear 
plumbing repair parts 
and patented precision 
tools. Send for our new, 
126-page Catalog H. 
Write today! 


CATALOG t=" 


J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. Dept. J-85 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51, N.Y. 
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RAMSEY FINDLATER, 

who acted as NAHRO’s president during 
most of the 1952-53 year, died of a heart 
attack July 24 

at the age of 50. 

He had been a 
leader national- 

ly, in his state, 

and in his com- 
munity in the 
public housing 
movement and 

in the urban re- 
newal program. 

At the time of 

his death he was 

the director of 

the Cincinnati ~ 
Metropolitan ’ 

Housing Author- e 

ity — a position 

he had held since 1946. From 1939 to 
1946 he had been the authority's assistant 
director, serving as staff architect and 
technical supervisor. 





Mr. Findlater’s contributions to the na- 
tional housing program through NAHRO 
were continuous over the past ten years. 
He had been a member of the board of 
governors from 1950 through 1954. In 
1952 he was elected to the first vice- 
presidency. Due to the illness of Brown 
Nicholson, the president elected that same 
year, Mr. Findlater functioned for most 
of his vice-presidential term as the presi- 
dent, touring the country to attend region- 
al conferences of the Association and pre- 
senting NAHRO testimony on national 
housing legislation. He is pictured above 
at the 1953 NAHRO Southeastern region- 
al meeting. 

Mr. Findlater’s service as NAHRO’s 
top official occurred during the crucial 
year of the review of national housing 
policy by President Eisenhower's advisory 
committee on housing policies and pro- 
grams. He consulted frequently with 
Washington officials during the course of 
this review. NAHRO’s current president, 
Walter B. Mills, Jr., pays particular trib- 
ute to Mr. Findlater for what he did in 
this regard, noting that “his statesman- 
ship, his balanced judgment, and his clear 
thinking were a major strength to the 
national housing program.” 

Mr. Findlater’s leadership of the Cin- 
cinnati housing program was lauded by 
both Cincinnati Mayor Carl W. Rich and 
City Manager C. A. Harrell. Mayor Rich 
called him “a devoted and conscientious 
public servant of the highest order 
his work has been outstanding among 
cities in the United States.” Mr. Harrell 
said Mr. Findlater anticipated the “tre- 
mendous family relocation needs for vital 
city master plan projects and was always 
abreast of these needs in planning for 
additional public housing.” 

At the time of his death, Mr. Find- 
later was serving as chairman of 
NAHRO’s Federal-Local Relations Com- 
mittee. He had been a member of the 
committee for several previous years. 

Trained as an architect, with a mas- 
ter’s degree from the Harvard school of 
architecture, Mr. Findlater was much in- 


terested in working for the improvement 
of design standards for both housing units 
and housing sites. He worked actively with 
the American Institute of Architects on 
questions of urban planning and housing 
and was a member of NAHRO’s Develop- 
ment Committee. Mr. Findlater had been 
a member of the board of directors of the 
North Central Regional Council for many 
years and a frequent speaker at both na- 
tional and regional conferences. 

Mr. Findlater’s death had been pre- 
ceeded by an illness of several weeks but 
his recovery had been considered certain 
and he had returned to his job early in 
the month. He is survived by his wife and 
two children. 

Harry L. Reece has been named to 
succeed Mr. Findlater at the Cincinnati 
Authority. Mr. Reece was formerly the 
authority's general housing manager. 


ORVILLE O. McCRACKEN, 

economist in the Fort Worth Field Office 
of the Public Housing Administration, 
has been appointed director of develop- 
ment for the recently reorganized St. 
Louis Housing and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authorities (see page 
267). He will be associated with Charles 
L. Farris, executive director of the com- 
bined authorities, and will be responsible 
for directing renewal and redevelopment 
programs. Mr. McCracken had been with 
PHA since 1946, serving at one time 
as rental occupancy officer and also 
assistant regional economist. 


MARTIN D. MEYERSON 

has been appointed executive director of 
ACTION, the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods. He joined 
ACTION ’s staff as research director early 
this year (see February JourNAL, page 
39) and will continue in that capacity 
in addition to his new work. Mr. Meyer- 
son is on leave of absence from the 
University of Pennsylvania’s department 
of city planning and urban research 
studies institute. 


EDMOND H. HOBEN 

has left this country for a two-year assign- 
ment in Costa Rica as housing advisor to 
the central government. He is working 
under the technical assistance program of 
the United States International Coopera- 
tion Administration. His work will be 
mainly with the Costa Rican Institute for 
Housing and Planning. 


VERNON DALE 

has resigned as manager of the Chicago 
Housing Authority's Ida B. Wells Homes 
to return to his former home area in 
the Minnesota twin cities. He will as- 
sume the post of relocation supervisor of 
the Minneapolis housing authority. Prior 
to coming to Chicago, Mr. Dale was 
general management supervisor of the 
St. Paul housing and redevelopment au- 
thority (see February 1954 JourNAL, 
page 41 


ROLAND RODROCK RANDALL, 

Philadelphia realtor, has been named zon- 
ing coordinator for the city’s Zoning Ad- 
visory Commission. He will direct the 
commission’s study of possible revisions in 
the city’s zoning ordinance. Mr. Randall 
is president of the Society of Real Estate 


(Continued column one, page 258) 
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YOU OFFER 





IN THE SUPERIOR 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 


Alitianed\Vare 


BATHTUBS 


When it comes to bathroom 
fixtures, you can choose Alli- 
ance Ware with the assur- 
ance that the bathrooms in 
the homes you build will 
have bathtubs with many 
superior and exclusive ad- 
vantages. 








WALL-HUNG 
INSTALLATION — 
Easily installed, an 
AllianceWare tub rests 
securely on its strong 
steel apron at the front 
while steel lugs welded 
to the back permanent- 
ly anchor the tub to the 
wall studding. This 
method is patented and 
exclusive with Alliance- 


Ware. 


A GRAB-RAIL 

FOR SAFETY— 
AllianceWare design 
provides a “grab rail” 
the full length of the 
tub for greater safety in 
entering and leaving 
the bath, another Alli- 
anceWare patented 
feature. 


LEAK-PROOF 
FLANGE— 
A hidden, leak-proof 


flange, originated by 
AllianceWare, extends 
a full inch upward at 
the wall-line of the tub. 
Prevents leaks between 
tub and wall. 


LIGHTER WEIGHT— 


Through formed steel 
construction, all useless 
dead weight is elimi- 
nated, without any sac- 
rifice of strength or of 
long life. Installation is 
simplified—handling 
is easier. 
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ALLIANCEWARE, INC. ¢ Alliance, Ohio 


Plants in Alliance, Ohio, and Colton, California 


Bathtubs + Lavatories + Closets + Sinks 


EXTRA STRENGTH— 
The photograph opposite illus- 
trates an AllianceWare tub 
supporting an 11,500-pound 
concrete block — the weight of 
two large elephants. 


STAINPROOF COLORS— 
AllianceWare acid resisting 
enamels withstand wear and 
punishment, yet are easy to 
clean. Uniform color harmony 
of five colors, as well as white, 
assures perfect color match- 
ing of bathtub, lavatory and 
water closet. 
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Publication of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 


1313 East Sixtieth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


John D. Lange, Executive Director 


. 224 





Subscriptions to the JoURNAL or HOUSING are 
$6; also available through membership in the 
Association at the rate of $12. Special issues, 
$1. Entered as second class matter October 25, 
1944, post office, Chicago, Illinois, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Issued monthly except 
August. 


Editor: Dorothy Gazzolo. Editorial Associ- 
ates: John S. Lynch, Lorraine Ulrich. 
Advertising Manager: R. M. Trevett. 
Regional Reporters: New England, Harold 
Taylor, New Haven; Middle Atlantic, 
Robert Moyer, Baltimore; North Central 
Bette Jenkins, Detroit; Southwest, Marie 
C. McGuire, San Antonio; Pacific North- 
west, Rose Morry, Seattle; Pacific South- 
west, Dorothy Brunsell, Kern County. 
Cover: John Bradford. 


PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 256) 
Counselors, an affiliate of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards (see 
December 1953 JourNaL, page 397). 
From 1939 to 1947 he was chairman of 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority. 


JOHN WAVERCZAK 

has been appointed executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the Town of 
Morristown, New Jersey, to replace Rob- 
ert L. Coutts, Jr., who resigned June 30. 
Mr. Waverczak was formerly assistant 
redevelopment director in Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. 


RAY G. HAGSTROM 

recently resigned as commissioner of the 
Youngstown, Ohio housing authority after 
22 years of service. Mr. Hagstrom had 
been commission chairman for several 
years until December 1954. He has re- 
tired from business and has established a 
home in Lake Alfred, Florida. In 1954 
Mr. Hagstrom received an award certifi- 
cate from NAHRO for 20 years of serv- 
ice as a houcine authority commiccioner 
(see April 1954 JourNAL, page 136). 


EDWARD HOLMGREN 

has taken a position on the housing op- 
portunities staff of the American Friends 
Service Committee in Chicago. He re- 
places James Cassels, who has become 
associated with the Foundation for 
Cooperative Housing to work on FCH 
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projects in Greenbelt, Maryland. Mr. 
Holmgren was formerly chief of tenant 
sclection and relocation for the Chicago 
Housing Authority. 


EARL D. FRASER 

has resigned as executive director of the 
San Bernardino, California redevelopment 
agency to become planning director for 
Sacramento County, California. Stanley 
Abel has accepted the San Bernardino 
redevelopment post. He will also continue 
as executive director of the Imperial Val- 
ley Coordinated Housing Authorities. 


EDMUND J. KOSER, 

former executive director of the Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania Housing 
Authority, died April 29. Mr. Koser, 
who had been ill for some months, re- 
signed the post early this year. Sigmund 
S. Harrison, authority commissioner, 
took on the executive director’s job at 
that time. 


OTHER RECENT DEATHS 

Thomas S. Quinn, commissioner of the 
Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority 
for the past ten years. Mr. Quinn died of 
a heart attack while vacationing in Can- 
ada. He was 73 years old and had served 
many years as a local and state labor 
leader with the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Edward E. Graham, technical director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Miami for the past eight years. Mr. 
Graham had been a NAHRO member 
since 1947 and was active in the Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Section. 





Clogged Drains? 


deat 


Saves Torn-up Plumbing Saves on Outside Help 


HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 


(Can pay for itself in one application) 
Enjoy 30 Day FREE TRIAL! 


Why lose time, suffer inconvenience, waste 
dollars on needlessly costly plumbing service? 
The Hydraulic Water Ram clears severest 
blocked drain lines and sewers in minutes. No 
chemicals, no snakes, no electric cables, no 
pushing through. Saves costly outside help, 
or expensive torn up piping. Uses IMPACT, 
a basic scientific principle of POSITIVE 
HYDRAULIC POWER. Shatters hard grease, 
debris, other blockage into fragments easily 
flushed down to main. Works perfectly, VENT 
OR NO VENT! Services up to 6” pipe. Works 
perfectly on all types of clogged toilets, sinks, 
sewers, etc. Can pay for itself in a single 
application. Nothing to wear out. Good for 
@ lifetime. Thousands in use, including over 
3,000 in government agencies. You risk noth- 
ing. Write for details on how to get free 
30 day trial at our expense. 


Write for Information, Prices, 
Details of Free Trial Offer! 


HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 





DEPT. JH-8, KIEL, WISCONSIN 





FHA, VA CLAMP DOWN ON EASY 
HOME BUYING CREDIT TERMS 


The federal government on July 
31 made two moves in the direction 
of preventing the present homebuild- 
ing boom from becoming inflationary. 
The government's two home mort- 
gage agencies, the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, both simultaneously (1 ) 
reduced from 30 to 25 years the 
maximum maturity of mortgages to 
be insured or guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment and (2) increased by 2 per 
cent the down payment required for 
government backed home mortgages. 
Both actions became effective imme- 
diately. 

The move to tighten home buying 
credit terms was the government’s 
answer to apprehensions widely ex- 
pressed in recent months that the 
current homebuilding spree might re- 
sult in overbuilding the market. 
Warnings have also been heard that 
liberal credit terms were increasing 
the national mortgage burden to a 
dangerous point—more than two out 
of every five mortgages guaranteed 
by VA recently are reported to have 
been no-down-payment deals. 

Announcing the move in a joint 
statement with FHA Commissioner 
Norman P. Mason, HHFA Admin- 
istrator Albert M. Cole characterized 
the action as “a mild and temporary 
precautionary measure which seeks to 
assure that the housing market will 
not contribute inflationary measures 
to the economy.” Later, addressing 
the Midwest Savings Conference in 
Fort Collins, Colorado, Mr. Cole 
said: “Our purpose and intention in 
these limited credit restraints has 
been to let up on the accelerator— 
not to put on the brakes. We believe 
that the housing segment of the econ- 
omy is basically strong and healthy, 
and that there is no general over- 
building of homes. We do not intend 
or expect these measures to bring 
about any significant cutback in the 
homebuilding rate. We do expect 
the broad program of moderate credit 
restraints, of which the FHA and VA 
actions are a part, to exercise a bene- 
ficial influence on the economy gen- 
erally.” 

Though the credit clamp-down 
went into effect the day it was an- 
nounced, effects of the action are not 
expected rvntil sometime this fall 
(Continued column one, page 260) 
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Here’s an Entirely NEW, Revolutionary Method of 
Refuse Collection for any City, Regardless of Size! 


DESIGNED TO GIVE YOU ONE MAN OPERATED hatin 
PACKER TYPE REFUSE COLLECTION du 3 0) 


IT’S THE LATEST development in the family of Dempster-Dump- NyOMAS a | | 
ster equipment for low cost handling of refuse. A glance at the 
pictures and one immediately realizes this Dempster-Dumpmaster 


is the natural solution to all the costly and unsanitary methods of 
refuse collection where containers of limited capacity are preferred. 


Here’s why: (1) The Dempster-Dumpmaster Detachable Containers 
always remain at the accumulation point. (2) Three sizes—1'4, 2 
and 3 cu. yds. capacities—are available to meet every requirement 
for frequent pickup. (3) Containers may be placed in or outside 
of buildings—caster equipped 1'4 cu. yd. containers, for instance, 
pass through single doorways into office buildings, stores, cafeterias, 
etc. (4) Only one man, the driver, is required and he never has 
to leave operator’s seat. (5) Hydraulically operated Dempster-Dump- 
master picks up each container and dumps refuse in compaction 
type body, which hauls a tremendous load. (6) No equipment 
approaches the flexibility of the Dempster-Dumpmaster for general 
service, particularly in the smaller cities. The Dempster-Dumpmaster 
is now available with compaction type bodies in 16, 20 and 24 cu. yd. 
capacities, mounted on any make truck chassis. Write us today for 
complete information. Dempster Brothers, Inc. 





Photos show the simple, natural action 


of the Dempster-Dumpmaster while 
serving a container in a housing area. 
Dempster-Dumpmaster serves one con- 
tainer after another. Each container 
has spring balanced lids, which are 
opened by user to make deposits, then 
closed, sealing up the refuse—elim- 
inating fire hazards, odors, rats and the 
scattering of refuse by winds or scav- 


. 


engers! 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 595 Shea Building, Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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Much more than just a key file .. . 


Because behind each unit there's the incom- 
parable TelKee ‘“‘complete'’ key contro! system. 
It's the only system that offers maximum security 
from the very moment locks are installed. And 
afterwards TelKee means real maintenance con- 
venience and economy, plus lifetime insurance 
for a building's locks. But for the full story send 
for our FREE catalog No. JH-22 today. 





The MOORE KEY CONTROL Systems 
P.O. MOORE, INC. 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. ¥. 


NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 258) 

Main reason for this delayed reaction 
is that an estimated several hundred 
thousand applications for mortgage 
insurance—for enough homes to keep 
the present high level of building go- 
ing for several months yet—were al- 
ready in process at FHA and VA 
offices at the time of the change and 
are consequently unaffected by the 
new terms. Higher income home buy- 
ers, of course, to whom the rela- 
tively slight tightening of terms will 
make little difference, are also ex- 
pected to help sustain the current 
building rate. 

Most likely to be affected by the 
move, most observers agree, will be 
the “marginal” home buyer in the 
lower income bracket who found it 
financially difficult to buy a home 
even under the previous liberal terms. 
Many veterans who planned to buy 
homes through no-down payment 
VA-guaranteed loans but had not yet 
done so, will also probably be de- 
cisively affected by the change. 

Reaction to the government’s move 
has been mixed. The United States 
Savings and Loan League hailed the 
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action as “a wise and courageous 
step” that it believes will head off 
inflation in the housing field. The 
league said that the previous liberal 
credit terms were not really needed 
to sustain the building boom and pre- 
dicted that the new terms will help 
stabilize prices, help many families 
to plan their home purchases without 
as much fear of rising prices. 

Not at all happy about the move, 
however, was the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. NAREB 
asserted: “We are surprised to see 
such an announcement from Wash- 
ington since there is nothing in the 
market to warrant it. . The ad- 
ministration is looking in the wrong 
direction in combatting inflation. 
Homebuilding, which adds to the 
permanent wealth of the nation, does 
not cause inflation. Deficit spending 
by the government does. The federal 
government has just completed a fis- 
cal year with a four billion dollar de- 
met. . 


TWO ‘DEMONSTRATION’ PROJECT 
GRANTS AWARDED NEW ORLEANS 

Two more federal cash grants for 
“demonstration” projects designed to 
develop. urban renewal techniques 
were announced by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration in late July. 
Both grants, for $41,690 and $2086, 
were awarded to New Orleans. Two 
similar previous grants have gone to 
St. Louis and Boston May 
JouRNAL, page 163 

Larger of the two new grants will 
be used to help the city establish a 
scientific system for recording details 
of all phases of the city’s housing pro- 
gram. Included will be an evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the city’s 
housing code enforcement work to 
date and a study of the economic and 
social effects of housing improve- 
ment on people who stay in the re- 
habilitated areas as well as those who 
have been displaced. Tulane Univer- 
sitys Urban Life Research Institute 
has contracted to set up the system. 
Two-thirds of the estimated $62,536 
cost is being borne by URA’s $41,690, 
with the other one-third 
from the city government. 

The smaller grant, for $2086, will 
enable the city to set up a contractor- 
owner-tenant mediation board to ex- 


{see 


coming 


pedite the work of ‘urban renewal. 
The board will be composed of three 
permanent members, who will hear 
complaints and resolve conflicts be- 
tween contractors and owners in re- 
gard to contracts entered into as a 
result of the urban renewal opera- 
tion. The city’s division of housing 
improvement and slum _ prevention 
will set up the board and the cost will 
be sustained on the same two-to-one 
federal-local 
grant. 


basis as in the larger 


PHILADELPHIA RENEWAL PROJECT 
MAY USE SECTION 220 INSURANCE 

Section 220 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, a 1954 innovation that eases 
Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance terms to encour- 
age private building in _ redevelop- 
ment areas, may be put to work soon 
in Philadelphia. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency announced in 
mid-July that the city’s North Tri- 
angle renewal project has qualified 
for such assistance and at the same 
time revealed that the private build- 
er who will redevelop most of the 
area plans to ask for the insurance 
aid. 

The North Triangle project is be- 
ing carried out entirely by local funds. 
The area consists of ten acres of 
blighted mixed-use land, nine acres 
of which will be rebuilt with 880 
dwelling units in four 18-story build- 
ings. Balance of the land will go for 
shopping and parking facilities, and 
for new streets. 

This approval of section 220 
financing is the first one applied to 
an area qualifying under the urban 
renewal requirements of the Housing 
Act of 1954. The 33 projects ap- 
proved this spring (see July JouRNAL, 
page 224) were all redevelopment 
projects, aided under the 1949 hous- 
ing act. 


NEW URA PLANNING GRANT TO AID 
SIX TOWNS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The federal government's program 
for granting planning funds to towns 
of less than 25,000 continued to roll 
along in July with the announcement 
from the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration of a $31,750 grant to aid six 


(Continued column one, page 262) 
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RESULT— 


the lowest lifetime maintenance costs 
of any windows on the market! 








These deluxe steel 
windows feature 
a lifetime finish 
that never needs 


painting! 


Fenestra* Galvanized-Bonderized Steel Windows 
are made of solid-bar steel sections, for the strong- 
est possible window construction. Steel is non- 
combustible, and is the most fire-resistant material 
for windows . . . hardware never pulls off . . . steel 
offers ideal putty adhesion . . . no glass breakage 
resulting from expansion and contraction. 

And to slash maintenance costs to the bone, an 
exclusive double protective coating eliminates the 
need for maintenance painting of windows. First, 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing alloys a thick zinc 
coating with the steel. This is done in Fenestra’s 
own special plant—the only one of its kind in 





ARCHITECTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS °¢ 


Fen esl7a Bs 


GALVANIZED-BONDERIZED-STEEL — THE STRONGEST MATERIAL, CORROSION-PROOFED FOR LIFE! 


Fenestra G-B-S Intermediate Projected Windows in the Lake Meadows 
Project, Chicago, Ill. Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago. 
Contractor: Turner Construction Co., Chicago. 


America. Then a process called Bonderizing adds 
a nonmetallic coating over the zinc. The result is 
a handsome, weather-resistant finish. And its cost 
for a lifetime of service is as little as the cost of 
two inside-outside field coats of paint! 

For an idea of the maintenance savings on your 
next apartment project, contact your local Fenes- 
tra Representative. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book. Or write for our free booklet 
on Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing and 
Bonderizing. Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. JH-9, 2294 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
11, Michigan. *“R 


INTERMEDIATE WINDOWS 






METAL BUILDING 
PANELS * ELECTRIFLOOR* * ROOF DECK * HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 
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eBELCO - 


SAVES YOU BIG MONEY! 








Ball bearings convert 
friction to compres- 
sion. Bibb washers last 
for years. No grind. 
No leaks. No service. 


Vo 
7¢ 
7%, 
‘e 


> 


Belco ball bearing washers, 
quickly installed on leaky fau- 
cets, insure service free opera- 
tion for years. Save $1.00 or 
more per faucet per year! 
Figure it out! 

BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. LIFETIME GUAR- 
ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
for FREE SAMPLE and com- 


plete information. 


Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Belco Division 
5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 260) 

New Hampshire towns in planning 
work aimed at avoiding and eradi- 
cating local blight. The grant was the 
seventh one made by URA since in- 
ception of the program in the 1954 
housing act (see July JouRNAL, page 
221). 

The six towns to be assisted by the 
latest grant are Dover, Portsmouth, 
Hampton, Lebanon, Hanover, and 
Newport. Proposed planning in these 
communities includes land-use sur- 
veys and plans, mapping and anal- 
yses of population distribution, plans 
for highway circulation, drafting and 
revision of zoning plans and ordi- 
nances, analyses of residential neigh- 
borhoods, and other planning work 
needed for preparing the “workable 
programs” that will qualify the towns 
for federal housing and renewal aid. 

Estimated cost of the planning 
work is $63,850, nearly one-half of 
which will be met by the federal 
grant. The balance will come from 
a combination of local funds, $16,000 
from the state planning commission, 
and a special $2500 donation from 
Dartmouth College in Hanover. The 
federal government’s cash grant was 
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given to the state planning commis- 
sion, which will carry out the plan- 
ning work. 


COUNCIL OF HOUSING, PLANNING 
GROUPS MEETS IN WASHINGTON 

The National Council of Housing 
and Planning Associations, made up 
of representatives of citizens associ- 
ations throughout the country, staged 
its annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C. in June, in conjunction with 
the 24th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference (see July 
JourRNAL, page 221). The council 
is the old National Council of Hous- 
ing Associations, which was revived 
and renamed last year (see October 
1954 JouRNAL, page 304). 

On the agenda were reviews of 
Washington housing developments 
by John R. Searles, Jr., executive 
director of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, and 
Nathaniel S. Keith, Washington 
planning and housing consultant, and 
a report by Mrs. Earl Blair, council 
consultant for communities wishing 
to form citizen housing associations. 

The council also met with mem- 
bers of ACTION’s field service staff, 
who outlined plans for a nationwide 
press and radio campaign to start 
this fall. A liaison committee was 
named to work with ACTION on 
the program. 

Frances Morton and Aaron Levine 
were re-elected president and secre- 
tary, respectively. 

HOUSING TOPICS FEATURED AT 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE RALLY 

Housing was on the agenda for 
the National Urban League annual 
conference, held September 5-9 in 
Milwaukee. The 


commission 


league’s housing 
report was presented 
during a plenary session devoted ex- 
clusively to housing discussions the 
opening day and there were work- 
shop sessions September 7 and 8 on 
open-occupancy Methods 
for preparing the community for 
open occupancy were studied at the 
first workshop and, at the second, 
examples of open occupancy in oper- 
ation were presented. 

On hand to participate as speak- 
ers or consultants were about ten 
officials representing various federal 
agencies: the Office of the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and others. 


housing. 


Frank Horne, who until recently was 
assistant to the administrator of 
HHFA (see page 275), presided at 


one of the workshop sessions. 


HOUSING WORKSHOP FEATURED AT 
MICHIGAN CONFERENCE ON AGING 

Continued experimentation is 
needed housing can be 
tailored more specifically to the needs 
of the aged. This was the consensus 
of experts on hand for the housing 
workshop staged as part ol the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s eighth annual 
conference on aging, June 27-30. 


before 


The conference was sponsored by 
the university in conjunction with 
nine public and private organiza- 
tions (see June JouRNAL, page 201), 
including the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

The housing workshop, headed by 
E. Everett Ashley, III, chief of 
HHFA’s housing economics branch, 
was an idea exchange for methods 
used to secure suitable housing for 
older people in communities through- 
out the country. Participants dealt 
with design, construction, location, 
operation, and financing such homes. 
They also discussed the need for 
federal legislation geared specifically 
to housing for the aged. 

Joseph Woods and C. Franklin 
Daniels, both of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, described ways 
in which federal aid could be secured 
for housing the aged under present 
laws. Mr. Woods pointed out that 
a program for housing older people 
could be worked out as part of a 
more comprehensive over-all plan for 
urban renewal within a community 
and Mr. Daniels outlined the way 
for effective use of section 213 of the 
National Housing Act for coopera- 
tive housing of the aged through re- 
liable institutional sponsorship. 

In dealing with housing require- 
ments of the aged, other speakers 
pointed out the need for small quar- 
ters, with low initial and mainte- 
nance costs; the need for step-sav- 
ing devices; and the need for build- 
ings that offer easy accessibility to 
indoor-outdoor living. 

Two Florida builders maintained 
that colonized older people are un- 
happy and, that in seeking homes, 
old folks show a decided preference 
to be around younger people. To 
keep oldsters living in a mixed so- 
ciety, it was recommended that cor- 
porations be asked to use part of 
their pension funds for the purchase 
for retired personnel of dwellings in 
(Continued column two, page 276) 
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1959 Housing Act 


passed by reluctant Congress, signed by reluctant President . . . one-year, 
45,000-unit public housing program approved; slum clearance, urban re- 
newal grant authorization increased; FHA program extended; new aids 
provided for cooperatives, military housing, farm housing, college hous- 
ing trailer camps, public works planning. 


It was the same old story in the 
closing days of the Congress this 
summer—the same one told in 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954: a bitter last-min- 
ute struggle to put through a housing 
bill, with public housing the major 
issue. 

This year’s Congress found itself 
working past its scheduled adjourn- 
ment date—and far into the night 
to reach a compromise on the House 
and Senate versions of a workable 
housing measure. On August 1, the 
Senate adopted the recommenda 
tions of a conference committee. 
with the House following suit on 
August 2. Then, with the threat o! 
a veto in the offing for more than a 
week, the President signed the bill 
on August 11, noting that he had 
“serious objections” to some of its 
provisions. Thus the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 became Public 
Law 345. 


SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

Sequence of events in getting this 
law on the books stretches over the 
full span of the year from January 
to the August 11 date. 


In January, the President out- 
lined his housing policies and sub- 
mitted his housing budget. And the 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency announced 
the agency’s recommendations for 
1955 housing legislation: a modest 
program of “remedial amendments” 
to the Housing Act of 1954, includ- 
ing a two-year public housing pro- 
gram of 35,000 units for the fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 
JourNAL, page 42). 


see February 


On April 25, S$.1800 and H.R. 
39827 (identical bills) were intro- 
duced into the Senate and House, 
respectively. The legislation was sub- 
mitted “by request” by Senator John 
Sparkman (D), Alabama and Rep- 
resentative Brent Spence (D), Ken- 
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tucky but carried the endorsement 
of neither the administration nor the 
majority party in the Congress (st 
May JouRNAL, page 159 


On June.7, the Senate made a 
surprise move and voted out $.2126 
a brand new version of a 1955 
housing bill, under which 135,000 


units ol housing annually 
were authorized: an additional 50,- 
000-unit program for the aged was 
introduced: and a long list of new 
and special housing aids was ap- 
proved see June JOURNAL, pag 


186). 


public 


On June 23, the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency re- 
ported out its version of an adequate 
housing measure. It went along with 
the President’s 70,000-unit, two-year 
program for public housing: pro- 
vided for only 10,000 units of hous- 
ing for the aged: and scaled down 
a number of other provisions in the 


Senate bill (see July JouRNAL, page 
224) 


On July 1, the House Committe: 
on Rules schedule a 
place on the House calendar for 
8.2126. The six-to-six vote, the com- 


refused to 


mittee said, was unbreakable and 
housing could not be 
voted on unless the banking and 
currency committee would agree to 


legislation 


rewriting its recommendations—on 
public housing in particular (see 
July JournaL, page 224 


On July 28, after almost a month 
of behind the scenes maneuvering 
between spokesmen for the Presiden: 
and majority and minority party 
leaders, the rules committee released 
S.2126 for debate on the House floo: 
the following day. The circumstances 
under which the bill was given a 
place on the calendar were as fol- 
lows. During the previous week, 
Representative Jesse P. Wolcott 
(R), Michigan introduced a new 


housing bill, H.R.7473 simply x 
tending the Federal Housing Ad 
iinistration’s program and the ‘Titl 
I slum clearance and urban renewal 
program. No provisions tor public 
housing were included. The rules 
committee voted that S.2126 should 
be introduced and debated for two 
hours and then “it shall be 
io move to strike out all after the 


n ord ! 


enacting clause and insert as a sub 
stitute, the text of the bill H.R 
7473.” 

On July 29, 8.2126 caine to th 
floor of the House and the above 
prescribed procedure Wiis followed 
During the two hour debate, publi 
housing was subjected to the by nov 
familiar patterns of attack and de 
other issues 
When i roll 
call vote was taken to substitute the 
Wolcott bill for S.2126, the motion 
was adopted 217 to 188 and then a 
vote to adopt H.R. 7475 was taken 
passing by the overwhelming odds of 
96 to 


fense, with verv§ few 
given much attention 


July 30 was the date a confer 
ence committee of House and Sen 
ate representatives sought to recon- 
cile the vast differences between th: 
Wolcott bill and the Senate-passed 
measure. The result of their deliber- 
ations is summarized below, sine 
the Senate adopted the 
report on August 1: thy 


conterenct 
House on 


the following day. 


President’s View 

In the interval between the Senat 
and House vote, HHFA Adminis- 
trator Albert M. Cole issued a press 
release reporting that he was urging 
the House leadership to reject the 
conference report and insist on a bill 
that would carry the President's 
70,000-unit public housing program 
Mr. Cole also protested the releas- 
ing of public housing from the 
“workable program” requirement of 
the Housing Act of 1954, stating 
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that the “conference proposal sabo- 
tages the President’s program by 
ignoring this vital principle.” Mr. 
Cole also said that public housing 
was not his only concern about the 
conference report. He said it was 
“loaded with so many other objec- 
tionable features, such as trailer park 
financing, a split-up of Government 
housing coordination by making the 
Home Loan Bank Board an inde- 
pendent agency, a greatly expanded 
program of direct Government loans 
for local public facility construction, 
and other matters, that it totally 
distorts the principles and purposes 
of the Administration’s objectives. 
In some respects, it is even more ob- 
jectionable than the House Com- 
mittee bill, which we also opposed. 

“I believe the Congress can and 
should frame a sound, constructive 
bill and that the President’s recom- 
mendations represent that kind of 
bill,’ Mr. Cole concluded. 

When the House failed to respond 
to this expression of the President’s 
view of the bill and voted it in, the 
statement was made that a veto was 
likely, with Congress to be called 
back into special session to take an- 
other whack at housing legislation 
more in line with the administra- 
tion’s idea. However, the President 
signed the bill on August 11, notine 
that he was doing so because it con- 
tained “very important and desir- 
able provisions.” 


SUMMARY OF PL-345 

The act that emerged from this 
protracted process managed to meet 
the special pleadings carried in about 
a dozen bills that were considered 
simultaneously with $.1800 and H.R. 
5827. The only two major proposals 
that failed to be included in the final 
legislation were a special program 
of housing for the aged and federal 
aid for the prevention and elimina- 
tion of smoke and air pollution 
(labeled as a major influence in cre- 
ating slums and blight). There was 
general concern expressed in both 
Houses that housing for the aged had 
been skipped entirely in the final bill 

no action having been taken even 
on the widely supported amend- 
ments that would have qualified 
single persons for public housing 
occupancy and that would have 
waived previous substandard hous- 
ing as an eligibility requirement. 

In summary, then, here is what 
the bill did contain. 
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Public Housing 

Authorizes entering into new con- 
tracts for loans and annual contribu- 
tions for not more than 45.000 ad- 
ditional units during the period from 
date of enactment of the bill through 
July 31, 1956. ; 

Eliminates restrictions in the 
Housing Act of 1954 limitine such 
contracts to cities with Title I re- 
development projects approved. Also 
eliminated is the requirement that 
the local governing body must certify 
to the need of such units for relo- 
cation and that the HHFA admin- 
istrator must determine that the 
number of units put under contract 
for a community does not exceed the 
number needed to house families re- 
located by governmental action. In 
short, the units need no longer be 
programmed entirely for relocation 
housing. 

The “workable program” stipula- 
tion is also removed as an eligibility 
requirement for federal aid for pub 
lic housing. 

Efforts to cancel out a number of 
hampering amendments to the basi: 
public housing law that have been 
added over the past four or five 
years all failed: still in effect are 
the Gwinn amendment, amendments 
having to do with sale of projects. 
those relating to local referenda, and 
those providing for “self liquidation” 
of the projects (see August-Septem 
ber 1954 JouRNAL, page 262 


Slum Clearance, Urban Renewal 

Increases capital grant authoriza- 
tion by an additional 200 million 
dollars as of July 1, 1955 and 
another 200 million dollars as of 
July 1, 1956, with the President au- 
thorized to increase the amounts at 
any time by an additional 100 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Increases to 70 million dollars the 
amount of capital grants that may 
be allocated to local public agencies 
in states in which more than two 
thirds of the maximum permitted in 
those states has been obligated. 
Under the basic law, no state can 
be allocated more than 10 per cent 
of the total grants made by the 
federal government. 

Permits loans and advances (but 
not grants) to assist in the redevelop- 
ment of either predominantly open 
land or open land for industrial or 
other nonresidential uses. The local 
governing body is required to deter- 
mine that such redevelopment is 
necessary and appropriate. Loans 
and outstanding advances for this 





purpose may not exceed 2'/2 per cent 
of the estimated gross costs of all the 
other urban renewal projects under- 
taken by a local public agency. 
Urban 
made available through some of the 
FHA programs, as noted below 


FHA—Private Homebuilding 

Increases by 4 billion dollars FHA 
veneral mortgage insurance author- 
ization over and above outstanding 
insurance liability and commitments 
on June 30, 1955. 

Extends the FHA Title I home 
repair, modernization, and improve- 
ment program to September 30, 
1956. Maximum amount of such 
loans remains $2500 (a new $3000 


renewal assists are also 


limit was sought; also a five-year ex- 
tension of the program 

Increases from 5 to 12.5 million 
dollars the dollar limitations on 
FHA-insured mortgages for multi- 
family housing under sections 207, 
213, 220, and 221. The limitation is 
applicable only to each insured mort- 
gage—not to individuals or corpora- 
tions. 

Reduces from 12 to 8 the numbet 
of family units that must be includ- 
ed in a multi-family project to 
qualify it for mortgage insurance on 
rental properties under sections 207 
and 215 


FHA—Urban Renewal 

Changes basis on which maximum 
amount of a section 220 mortgage 
is to be determined from “estimated 
value” to estimated “replacement 
cost’—a change widely supperted 
as a means of attracting private in- 
vestors into 


see July 


urban renewal areas 
JourNAL, page 224 
Change applies only to new con- 
struction under this section, not re- 
habilitation. 

Raises dollars limitation on sec- 
tion 220 mortgages (see above 

Special terms of section 221, set 
up in the Housing Act of 1954 to 
make low-cost housing available to 
families displaced by urban renewal 
programs, are extended to families 
living in an urban renewal area 
even though not required by govern- 
mental action to leave the area. 

Cost certification requirements re- 
moved from section 221 to bring it 
in line with all other home sales 
programs of FHA. 


FHA—Cooperatives 
Provides that a special assistant 
for cooperative housing shall be ap- 
pointed by the FHA commissioner 
and that an adequate staff shall be 
set up, with sole responsibility to ex- 
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pedite operations under section 213. 

Maximum amount of section 213 
mortgages to be determined on the 
basis of estimated “replacement 
cost” of the project instead of “esti- 
mated value.” 

Authorizes the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to enter into 
advance commitments totaling not 
more than 50 million dollars out- 
standing at any one time to pur- 
chase cooperative housing mortgages 
insured by FHA under section 213 

with not more than 5 million dol- 
lars to be committed in any one 
State. 

The amounts of 213 insured mort- 
gages and size of multi-unit proper- 
ties insurable under the section 
changed as indicated above. 


FHA—tTrailer Courts 

Amends section 207—the rental 
housing section—to include trailer 
courts or trailer parks, with mort- 
gages not to exceed $1000 per trailer 
space or $300,000 per mortgage. The 
insurance would not relate to mobile 
homes but to land, utilities, and 
other improvements. 


FHA—Defense Housing 
Discontinues the Title IX defense 
housing and community facilities 
program except for commitments 
issued before August 1, 1955. 


FHA—Military Housing 

Extends until September 30, 1956 
the life of Tithe VIII (Wherry Act) 
military housing program. 

Authorizes 100,000-unit program 
and sets up new procedure for pro- 
gramming, construction, and man- 
agement of such housing, with in- 
surance authorization of more than: 
1.3 billion dollars over and above 
FHA’s general insurance authoriza- 
tion. 

Amount of insured mortgage may 
not exceed the FHA estimate of “re- 
placement cost,” may not exceed an 
average of $13,500 per family unit, 
and may not exceed the lowest ac- 
ceptable bid submitted by qualified 
builder. Terms of such mortgage 
loans: 25 years, 4 per cent interest. 
Secretary of Defense contracts for 
building and takes control when 
units ready for occupancy. 

FNMA authorized to make com- 
mitments to purchase mortgages in- 
sured under this title, with total 
amount of purchases and commit- 
ments outstanding at any one time 
(Continued column one, page 302) 
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Boa Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54 


WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 
New Programs Approved 

Total number approved from May 1 to August 31: 42, bringing total to 61 
as of September 1, 1955. As of June 30, a total of 73 programs were ir 
process, some of which have since reached the approved stage 

Forty-two new communities: Los Angeles; Newark; New York City; 12 com- 
munities in Puerto Rico: Cleveland: Dayton, Ohio; New Brunswick, New 
Jersey; Detroit; Auburn, Alabama; Newport, Kentucky; Wilmington, Dela- 
ware: Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania: Florence, Alabama; Oakland, California 
Birmingham; Cincinnati; Calexico, California; Washington, D. C.; Denver: 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; McKeesport, Pennsylvania; Evansville, Indiana 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; Waverly, Tennessee; Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
Hamilton, Ohio: Portland, Maine; Long Branch, New Jersey; Richmond 
Virginia; Savannah; Waynesboro, Georgia. 


Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency 
PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT — URBAN RENEWAL 
As of July 31, 1955) 
Projects by Current Status 


Capital Grant Approved for 


Approved for Approved for 


Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Planning Execution 
Projects 302 96 106 100 


Locations 198° 81 96 64 
Amount $444,836,740 _ 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Planning Advances Temporary Loans Capital Grant 
Authorized Authorized Contracts Authorized 
Projects 324 71 95 
Amount $17,869,723 $155,374,808 $169,508.816 
*Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 
more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
*Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed temporary 
loans. 


Source: Urban Renewal Administration Report of Operations 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA 54) 
(As of August 1, 1955) 


Under Annual Contributions Contract 


Localities Units 
ib 30,353 
Source: Public Housing Administration 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA49) 
(As of June 30, 1955) 
Program Reservations’ 
Units States” 
95.670 39 
‘Represents program reservations remaining under the Housing Act of 
1949 for units not yet under annual contributions contracts. The units 
represent a potential for contracting under the Housing Amendments of 
1955. “ 
*Thirty-six states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 


Progress of Projects 
Construction 


Site Approved Started Completed 
Localities’ 1,004 804 780 
Units 287,838 208,735 181,773 
Projects 1,878 1,404 1,327 


‘Localities are in 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


Source: Public Housing Administration Monthly Progress Repon 
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NAHRO's 


Conference in Cleveland — 
how to make it worth your while 












With NAHRO annual meeting 
time just about a month off now and 
the program planning job well unde: 
way, delegates who expect to attend 
this vears conference will be busy 
making a few plans for their own 
participation—-what they’ll do, whom 
they ll see, what they'll try to learn. 
Some interesting pointers on just 
what a conference delegate ought to 
be doing if a trip is going to be worth 
his while have come recently from 
E. D. Parrish, director of sales at 
Atlantic Citys Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. Having observed the successes 
and failures of hundreds of conven- 
tions in his time, Mr. Parrish has 
some frank observations to make and 
a few suggestions to proffer to con- 
article titled 
“How to Be a Clever Convention- 
eer, appearing in a recent issue of 
Sales Meetings, a magazine for con- 
vention and trade show executives. 


terence-goers in an 


“First thing that needs improve- 
ment about conventions—and _ the 
thing that could be most readily and 
effectively improved is the conven- 
tion delegate.’ according to Mr. Par- 
rish. As he and his staff see it, the 
major fault of many delegates is thei 
failure to take advantage of the many 
opportunities that a conference opens 
up to them. They fail, he says, to 
make adequate personal preparations 
for the conference: they lack deter- 
mination to make the most of the 
conference 
Just what should the conference 
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22nd annual 
conference 
October 17-20 
Statler Hotel 








delegate do, then? Here are Mr. Par- 
rish’s suggestions: 

1. Plan your own participation in 
the conference from the moment you 
decide to attend. 

2. Avoid disappointments; make 
your hotel reservations far in ad- 
vance. State plainly the type of hotel 
room you would like and the price 
you are willing to pay. If your plans 
are unexpectedly changed, you can 
cancel your reservations without obli- 
gation. 

3. Write o1 telephone people from 
distant places—people you hope to 
sit down with during off hours at the 
conference—and make arrangements 
to get together. 

+. Check over personalities appear- 
ing on the program. Are there any 
people listed whose experience makes 
them able to give you a general stee1 
in the right direction? Make sure 
you attend their sessions and, if neces- 
sary for additional information, see 
them afterward. 

). Jot down specific problems that 
now contront you 1n your operations. 
Plan to find men at the conference 
who can discuss them, help find a 
solution. 

6. When you get to the conven- 
tion, check the list of delegates to 
make sure you do not miss an op- 
portunity to visit personally with dis- 
tant associates or friends. 

7. Capitalize on meal-time hours. 
Arrange to eat with different groups 
of friends each meal. 





8. Plan to spend at least some time 
with old friends and new in an old- 
fashioned bull session. Many a tip, 
more valuable than any in the best 
planned program, is dug out of just 
such informal talk. 

9. Keep a list of all new acquaint- 
ances made at the convention. Keep 
in touch with them between sessions: 
write them when you get home. 

10. Know your limitations. Over- 
abundance of food and drink and 
under-abundance of sleep make Jack 

or anyone else—a dull boy. 

11. And, speaking of Jack, the old 
adage has it that all work and no play 
has a similar effect. Wherever your 
conference is held, there are things 
of interest to see and do: points of 
historic importance, museums, indus- 
trial plants, architectural triumphs, 
famous theatres and _ restaurants. 

Following up Mr. Parrish’s theme 
about taking advantage of conference 
opportunities, NAHRO conference 
delegates should remember a 12th 
sugevestion—to make it an even doz- 
en: be sure to visit the interesting 
and educational commercial exhib- 
its at the conference. The firms repre- 
sented in the exhibit are some of the 
most important building and mainte- 
nance suppliers in the country. The 
displays and the men manning these 
booths can bring delegates up to date 
on new developments in their specific 
fields and can render many a word of 
good advice on operating problems. 
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RATCHFORD OUSTER SETS OFF NEW 
PORTLAND AUTHORITY PROBLEMS 

A new chapter in the battle- 
scarred history of public housing in 
Portland. Oregon was started in 
early August, when four members of 
the seven-man housing authority 
commission in a surprise move voted 
to oust Floyd S. Ratchford, executive 
director, for what they called “econ- 
omy reasons.’ At the same time, they 
hired a former maintenance engi- 
neer for the authority, Clinton S. 
McGill, to take his place. Mr. Ratch- 
ford. who had been with the au- 
thority since 1942, when he was 
hired away from the Vancouver 
housing agency, was not present. He 
is a longtime supporter of public 
housing and his dismissal has been 
interpreted by some as another blow 
aimed directly at federally-aided 
low-rent projects. 

The action was immediately fol- 
lowed by the resignation of R. An- 
thony DuBay as chairman. Mr. Du- 
Bay, who will remain on the board 
as a commissioner, said his protests 
to the majority members on the ways 
and means used to fire Mr. Ratch- 
ford and his request for time to 
examine “the qualifications of Mr. 
McGill” both fell on deaf ears. Mrs. 
Ralph Rasmussen, a past chairman 
and senior member of the commis- 
sion, called the dismissal “the most 
unreasonable thing that has ever 
happened on the board.” 

Jack N. Barde, a steel and ma- 
chinery merchant, was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. DuBay as chairman at a 
meeting August 23. Sparks flew at 
the session as the new chairman 
charged the previous regime with 
misuse of authority funds: he an- 
nounced that he had hired an in- 
vestigator to study the situation. 
However, all specific charges made 
were easily explained away during 
ensuing discussions. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Ratchford requested and was 
granted a hearing, set for Septem- 
ber 6, to answer “allegations which 
at least implied slander.” 

The top-level shakeup came at 
about the same time the city coun- 
cil announced its approval of tenta- 
tive plans for an urban renewal pro- 
gram and thus threatens, accordine 
to Mr. DuBay, “to leave the author- 
ity without experienced men to carry 
through the plan.” Others to leave 
the authority in of the 
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Ratchford dismissal include Harry 
D. Jaeger, general superintendent of 
maintenance: James Gedamke, ad- 
ministrative officer: and William 
Laidlaw. real estate officer. Mr. Mc- 
Gill has said his present staff will 
have no difficulty in absorbing the 
work of the resigned officials. 

The Portland authority has had a 
particularly rocky road to travel in 
the past five years. In 1950, efforts to 
put across a federally-aided project 
for 2000 low-rent units were de- 
feated at the polls. A well-financed 
campaign by real estate men just 
managed to turn the tide of public 
feeling against the measure (sec 
June 1950 JourNnaL, page 190) and 
the issue lost out by a slim margin 
in a heavy election. 

This set-back was followed by a 
series of ups and downs. The picture 
brightened briefly in 1951 when the 
governor approved a measure per- 
mitting the authority to engage in 
slum clearance and redevelopment 
under Title I of the Housing Act ol 
1949 and a five-man redevelopment 
staff was named within the authority 
to take charge of planning (see Sep- 
tember 1951 JouRNAL, page 302 

The authority went to work on 
what was called the Vaughn street 
area redevelopment project: then 
came the stumbling blocks. In 1952. 
voters rejected a 2 million dollar 
bond issue to finance the city’s share 
of the neighborhood redevelopment 
program (see November 1952 Jour- 
NAL, page 3590 However, the au- 
thority by this time was making 
headway in the sale of temporary 
housing financed by the government 
during World War II (see May 
JouRNAL, page 154) and disposition 
funds were to be used for the pro- 
eram. 

Two more obstacles were hurdled 
in 1953 when the courts upheld the 
constitutionality of the redevelop- 
ment law and the governor vetoed 
a measure that would have required 
a referendum on every proposed re- 
development and housing project 
With these problems eliminated, the 
stage was set for work to start on the 
redevelopment program .. . and 
then the city council, which pre- 
viously had indicated it favored the 
operation, killed the plan in May of 
1953 (see June 1953 JOURNAL, pag 
192 


The latest chapter of the tempest- 


uous struggle for federally-aided 
housing and redevelopment in Port- 
land is still to be finished. The out- 
come depends on the results of th 
hearing requested by Mr. Ratchford 
and upon the philosophy of the new 
authority, 
Barde, has said 
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CONSOLIDATE REDEVELOPMENT AND 
HOUSING AUTHORITY IN ST. LOUIS 


In St. Louis, a new answer has 
been found to the problem of coordi- 
nating housing and redevelopment 
activities. With encouragement from 
Mavor Raymond R. Tucker, commis- 
sioners of both the housing and land 
clearance authorities early in August 
came up with resolutions authorizing 
consolidation of the two agencies. 

Charles L. Farris, who left Wash- 
ineton to direct the St. Louis land 
clearance agency about a year and a 
half ago, has been named executive 
director of the new organization, with 
John J. O'Toole, formerly head ot 
the housing authority, as a special 
assistant. The land clearance staff of 
13 and the housing authority's 265 
members. all of whom will be re- 
tained for the present, will share 
offices at a new location, soon to be 
expanded to an adjacent lot 

Despite consolidation of the work 
forces, the agencies still retain sepa- 
rate legal entities for such purposes 
as negotiating bonds. By appointing 
identical commissioners to the two 
authorities, however, it is anticipated 
that the goal of a coordinated opera- 
tion can be achieved 

Mavor Tucker says: “Consolida- 
tion of the staffs of the two agencies 
which have so many similar responsi- 
bilities and tasks will not only per- 
mit more efficient operation and 
management, but will expedite the 
process of relocation and rehousine 
that may arise out of the redevelop- 
ment and rebuilding program under- 
taken as a result of the recent $110.- 
639,000 bond issue.” 


REDEVELOPER WITHDRAWS FROM 
WASHINGTON PILOT PROJECT 

The redeveloper for a pilot red 
velopment project for Washington 
D. C., Ralph Bush, withdrew from 
the undertaking in May when the 
Federal Administration 
made it clear that it would approve 
only a 


Housing 
9 per cent builder's profit 
Since that time, two new. bidders 
have offered to lease the land and re- 
build on it in accordance with the 
residential and commercial plan set 
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up for the area. A $105,000 bid for 
yearly lease of the land from a local 
syndicate tops by $5000 a bid from 
a New York company but Washing- 
ton’s redevelopment land agency has 
indicated that price will not be its 
only consideration in making a final 
choice. 

Mr. Bush, formerly a staunch sup- 
porter of the redevelopment pro- 
gram, backed out of a York, Penn- 
sylvania project earlier for the same 
reason he withdrew from the Wash- 
ington job. Now he maintains he will 
not undertake any redevelopment 
projects under present FHA rulings, 
noting that at the low profit rate im- 
posed, a builder ends up with equity, 
not cash. 

Mr. Bush’s Washington plan had 
the approval of the redevelopment 
land agency, the local planning com- 
mission, and the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. It is esti- 
mated that a builder taking over the 
work will need about a million dollars 
in cash to meet FHA qualifications. 


CHICAGO GETS MONEY TO CONVERT 
BUILDINGS INTO PUBLIC HOUSING 
Chicago is the first major city in 
the nation to get federal money to 
convert old buildings into low-rent 
public housing. The rehabilitation 
work is part of the program for an 
area known as the New Rockwell 
Neighborhood. In June the Chicago 
Housing Authority won Public Hous- 
ing Administration approval to buy 
11 pieces of property in the neighbor- 
hood and begin their reconditioning. 
Plans for New Rockwell were first 
announced early last year (see March 
1954 JourRNAL, page 90). Reclama- 
tion of the area is to be accomplished 
by a combination of demolishing de- 
teriorated structures, erecting new 
public housing, reconditioning the 
above noted 11 buildings for use as 
low-rent units, and keeping existing 
homes that are in good condition. 


APPROVE 2.5 MILLION DOLLAR BOND 
ISSUE FOR PROVIDENCE PROGRAM 

A referendum for a 2.5 million dol- 
lar redevelopment bond issue was 
carried in Providence, Rhode Island 
by a three-to-one vote of 8269 to 
2918 in a special election in June. 
The money will be added to the city’s 
redevelopment revolving fund, with 
most earmarked for an industrial re- 
development project, now in the 
early stages of planning (see March 
JouRNAL, page 81 

The bond issue was carried in all 
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PORTSMOUTH CLAIMS YOUNGEST STAFF IN COUNTRY 


The Portsmouth, New Hampshire housing authority in its report 
of 1954 operations makes the claim that its three-member staff, as 
a group, is the youngest in the country. And there seems to be no 
doubt that this young staff, 23 to 29 years old, is one of the hard- 
est working. The report shows completion in a little over nine 
months of preliminary survey and planning work for a redevelop- 
ment project under the Housing Act of 1954; preparation of a 
“workable program” report (approved in January) ; and the writing 
of an annual report for the city that won first prize in its class in a 
state contest. Now the staff is preparing to dig into the final sur- 
vey and planning stage of the local redevelopment project. 








but one of the city’s 44 polling dis- 
tricts and in the dissenting area the 
vote was close: 77-78. Redevelop- 
ment has been a controversial topic in 
that district ever since many houses 
there had to be razed for an express- 
way. 

Providence’s redevelopment revolv- 
ing fund was established with the 
approval of a 2 million dollar bond 
issue in 1948 (see December 1948 
Journal, page 304), primarily for 
use in what is known as the Willard 
Center area, a residential and com- 
mercial project now in active devel- 
opment. 


PUBLIC HOUSING TO BE PUT TO 
BALLOT BOX TEST AGAIN IN AKRON 

Akron, Ohio voters will again be 
given the opportunity to vote for 
public housing in the September pri- 
mary elections. Public housing met 
with defeat at the polls in 1952. 

In September, the issue will be 
stated in the form of a charter 
amendment authorizing city partici- 
pation in public housing programs 
either separately or in conjunction 
with state and federal governments. 
If passed, the measure would open 
the way for seeking financial assist- 
ance in the form of direct payments, 
erants-in-aid, or matching funds. 


DISPLACED PHILADELPHIANS TO GET 
RELOCATION SERVICE FROM CITY 

Direct city aid in handling reloca- 
tion housing problems has been made 
available in Philadelphia through a 
special fund of $10,000. The city 
council’s committee on appropria- 
tions this spring authorized transfer 
of the funds to the housing coordina- 
tor, who will render help to families 
displaced by housing code enforce- 
ment and public improvements in the 
city. 

The move, made after a series of 
hearings on the need for expanded 
relocation service in the city, was 
applauded by representatives of civic 


and welfare agencies and neighbor- 
hood groups. Some doubt was ex- 
pressed, however, as to the adequacy 
of the sum. The council’s committee 
promised more money if the alloca- 
tion proves insufficient. 


URBAN RENEWAL COMMISSION 
IS ESTABLISHED AT DENVER 

Combined responsibility for slum 
clearance, urban redevelopment, 
neighborhood conservation, and _ re- 
habilitation has been assigned to a 
new urban renewal commission for 
the city and county of Denver by an 
ordinance adopted this spring. The 
commission, operating under the de- 
partment of improvements and parks, 
succeeds the interim conservation- 
redevelopment board, created last 
year (see May 1954 JourNAL, page 
168) to set up a minimum standards 
housing code and a “workable pro- 
gram’ for urban renewal under the 
terms of the Housing Act of 1954, 
both of which the city now has. 

The new commission is made up 
of eight private citizens appointed for 
three-year terms by the mayor, plus a 
councilman, named by the council 
president for a one-year term. Olney 
G. Smith is director. 

To guarantee interdepartmental 
participation and more efficiency in 
handling the urban renewal program, 
a city coordinating committee that 
brings together representatives of key 
civic departments has been estab- 
lished. Departments represented on 
the committee are: zoning, building, 
health and hospitals, safety, law, 
planning, welfare, budget, water 
commissioners, and the housing 
authority. 


MILWAUKEE CITIZENS ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE BEGINS OPERATIONS 


A 15-man citizens advisory com- 
mittee on urban renewal started work 
in Milwaukee late in June and was 
awarded $5000 by the common coun- 
cil to help get the ball rolling. The 
council created the citizen’s group to 
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act as advisor to the city’s official 
urban renewal committee. 

Major purpose of the committee is 
to stimulate citizen participation in 
urban renewal, a “workable pro- 
gram” requirement for eligibility for 
federal aid under the Housing Act 
of 1954. Similar committees in other 
cities already have begun work (see 
February JoURNAL, page 45 and July 
JOURNAL, page 236 

With the cooperation of city and 
state officials, members of the Mil- 
waukee committee will be educated 
to problems and procedures of the 
urban renewal program. They are be- 
ing encouraged to feel out the atti- 
tudes of various interest groups, such 
as small landlords and realtors, to- 
wards the city improvement plan. 
The committee meets semi-monthly. 


EYE NEED FOR SHOPPING CENTERS 
IN NEW YORK CITY PROJECTS 


An estimated 1800 stores will have 
been torn down when the ten hous- 
ing projects now in various stages of 
progress in New York City’s East 
Harlem district are completed. This 
clearance will leave virtually no place 
for East Harlem’s moms to run out 
for the daily groceries. 

The New York City Housing Au- 
thority has come to grips with the 
problem by retaining a private con- 
sulting firm to come up with ideas for 
shopping centers for two of the proj- 
ects and it plans to hire consultants 
for other projects later. The consult- 
ants will advise the authority as to 
the most suitable design and location 
for retail shopping facilities, will de- 
cide whether the stores should be 
placed in separate buildings or incor- 
porated into the project buildings, 
and whether the authority should re- 
tain or sell them off. ; 


NEW YORK LEGISLATURE APPROVES 
HOUSING AGENCY FOR ROCHESTER 


Creation of a housing and rehabili- 
tation authority in Rochester, New 
York, was authorized at this year’s 
session of the state legislature. As a 
result, two agencies, a housing 
authority and a rehabilitation com- 
mission, have been formed, with 
Robert Menzie as chairman of both 
and with identical commissioners. 

In prospect is a program combin- 
ing a state-aided low-rent housing 
program, to operate under the 
authority; a federally-aided urban 
redevelopment program, which will 
probably be administered by the com- 
mission; and joint work with home- 
builders as a means of coordinating 
public and private efforts. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1955 1954 
June 129,000 116,500 
First six months 679,300 569,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1955 1954 
July $1,365,000,.000 $1.149,000,000 
First seven months $8.294.000,000 $6 .400.000.000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
Total two- and multi-family) 
June 1955 June 1954 


Number 16,400" 14,500 
Per cent to total he 12.4 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Preliminary 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


June First six June First six 

1955 months 1955 1954 months 1954 
Private 126,500 670,500 112,600 558,700 
Public 2.500 8.800 5.900 10.800 
Total 129.000 679,300 116,500 569.500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTED 


June 1955 June 1954 
Metropolitan 98,400 87,500 
Nonmetropolitan 30,600 29,000 
Total 129,000 116,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistic 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1955 1954 
May $ 2.482.811.000* $1,.804,499,000 
First five months $11,276,617,000* $8,178,444,000 
During May, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $229.813,000. Also during May, a total of 
$548.510.000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration 


*All time higt 


Administration, Veteran 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1955 1954 
May 344.097* 278,285 
First five months 1.576,303* 1.286.409 


All time higt 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X 





June First six Jun First six 
1955 months 1955 1954 months 1954 
Dwelling units 1,018 5.036 2.788 12,449 
Dollar amount $5,091,000 $38,639,000 $24,227,000 $106,765,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administratior 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration 


Source Home Loan Bank Board 


1955 1954 
May $2.63 $2.58 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


’Preliminary 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 100) 


1955 1954 

June 124.0 118.5 

First six months 123.2 119.0 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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CONCEPT OF PUBLIC 
HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


Developed by NAHRO’s 1953-54 Management Committee, 
Approi ed by Board of Governors, March 1955 


Public housing management is facing the challenge of a chang- 
ing tenancy—a challenge that has been developing in magnitude 
through the past 15 or 20 years. 

In the early days of the program, in the mid-30"’s and 40's, ten- 
ants consisted of families caught in the economic depression. Such 
families were, in the main, normal families made up of father, 
mother, and children. ‘Today, families of this type are being replaced 

and have been for the past ten years at an accelerating pace—by 
the broken, the “damaged,” the public assistance family. 

While management has been attempting to cope with this change 
in tenancy, it has found itself without adequate skills and, more 
important, without a change in its concept of its operation. A good 
business record has too frequently remained the prime goal of the 
public housing manager. Past concepts and attitudes have been de- 
veloped by putting any proposed new approach to the test: “how 
will it affect our business policy?” 

Moreover, our standards have too often been based on middle- 
class norms that we have tried to apply to substandard, broken 
families. Attempts to rehabilitate, to assist families in raising thei: 
standards have been on a mass basis, with only those surviving who, 
by luck, have come in contact with the kind of counseling skill o1 
service suited to their needs. 

This is where we stand today—-seeing, not meeting the problem. 

True, attempts have been made to “break through” to a solution 
... but limitations on management expenses, continued emphasis on 
things, not people, have made such attempts of little effect. 

Management now faces a future not only .o provide 
good housing for the nation’s low-income families, but also to be a 
militant partner with social welfare agencies in producing bette: 
families and better citizens. 

Therefore, public housing management subscribes to the follow- 
ing concept of its job. 

Public housing management, as a prime responsibility, must rec- 
ognize the need to so organize its operations—by policy—by staff 
that it can bring genuine understanding to the problems of the fam- 
ilies it serves (and to the individuals who comprise those families 
and can arrange to have those problems receive the full assistance of 
the public and private community agencies staffed by people skilled 
in case work or rehabilitation work. 

To carry out such responsibility, management must always re- 
spect the dignity and importance of its tenants. It must assure 
livability (not just brick and stone) for the families it serves and 
must assist, where possible, in integrating them into the larger neigh- 
borhood or community. It must respond to the normal and socially 
desirable interests of tenants participating in group activities. 

Public housing management, also as a prime responsibility, must 
continue to conduct an efficient business operation, always seeking 
improvements in methods and procedures, in order to insure a 
financially feasible operation. 

And, in this regard, management must recognize that the course 
to better citizenship for its tenants carries with it a full acceptance 
on the part of the tenants of their responsibilities—in maintenance 
of property, in payment of rent, in general moral conduct. 

Management must always maintain a careful balance between 
its business operation and its job of family rehabilitation. 


for service 
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COMMENTARY ON 
MANAGEMENT CONCEPT 


Mark K. HERLEY 
Chairman, NAHRO 1955 


Manavement Committe: 


The challenge that has been faced 
by public housing management dur- 
ing the last decade has been widels 
discussed. ‘The management job has 
been described in terms of efficient. 
economical operations as well as in 
terms of a competent, humane ap- 
proach to the social aspects ot proj- 
ect affairs. Management — sessions 
have been given a prominent plac 
during both national and regional 
conferences of NAHRO and, around 
the country, chapter meetings have 
frequently been devoted to som 
phase of management. It is signifi- 
cant that such discussion is invar- 
iably lively and prolonged 


Committee Role 

Members of NAHRO’s Man- 
agement Committees over all this 
period have watched the situation 
closely, have studied the views ex- 
pressed and the resolutions passed. 
Last year the committee formulated 
the concept printed on this page. 

Thus far the concept has had 
only limited circulation but it would 
appear that there is general agree- 
ment with its primary premise: that 
public housing management must go 
beyond the extremely necessary 
sound business procedures we have 
been developing over the years and, 
in addition, take responsibility fo: 
dealing with the many and com- 
plicated problems of the families it 


serves, 


Cost Questions 
Questions seem to arise, however. 
when we try to decide how to pay 
for the services we need. Community 
resources are to be put to maximum 
use, to be sure. But how can _ this 
goal be achieved? What is manage- 
ment’s role when community re- 
sources are limited or, as frequentls 
happens, entirely lacking? What 
skills and experience must be repre- 
sented on the management staff i! 
we are to have cooperation and 
understanding 
agencies, housing authority 

nel, and tenants? 


among community 


person- 


It is recognized that the provision 
of social services of all kinds is 
proper function of the community 
rather than of the housing authority. 


Continued column one, page 271 
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Currently some new construction 
techniques are being introduced via 
public housing developments in Chi- 
cago and Newark, described below. 

Newark 

Simplified material handling meth- 
ods and job specialization by con- 
struction crewmen are being used to 
attain maximum efficiency and speed 
in building a new public housing 
project for the Newark housing au- 
thority. The concrete frame build- 


ings (above right) got their start in 





New Construction Ideas — 


forms fabricated right on the site 
and hauled to the job on steel sleds 
pictured below left). The forms 
are of a new and simplified design; 
they can be erected and dismantled 
in a matter of a few minutes, sharply 
cutting form handling time. 

The crewmen who erect the forms 
for the concrete pouring are divided 
into specialized groups, one to handle 
certain kinds of column forms, an- 
other for beam forms, one for stair 
forms, etc. Repetition of the form 
handling job, the workers say, makes 
each man an expert in his task and 
saves a lot of time. 

Another time and trouble saving 
technique tried in Newark is the use 
of pallets or skids to transport bricks 
and mortar. The bricks are “pack- 
aged” in loads of 200 on one pallet 
and then strapped tight with a metal 
band. The brick “packages” are 
then hauled up into the buildings and 
set up for the masons, so that they 
are fully supplied with materials be- 
fore the job begins (see above right 
Mortar is supplied to the job in the 
same way, in tubs on pallets. 


MANAGEMENT CONCEPT— (Continued from page 270) 


The view that local communities 
must take the initiative and assume 
their full share of responsibility for 
all types of federally-aided programs 
has been a consistent idea and a part 
of the philosophy of all government 
activity in the social welfare field. 
In the narrower sphere of publi: 
housing, this view has been reflected? 
and rightly so, in strict budget limita- 
tions on any type of staff service 
that might be construed as social 
work 

But. having recognized these finan- 
cial limitations, we must now turn 
our attention to the unsolved prob- 
lem of how to enlist the full support 
of the community in the task of 
reaching out to assist our tenants 
who frequently have pressing needs 
beyond their obvious shelter needs. 

Obviously, budget decisions must 
be worked out community by com- 
munity by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and various local au- 
thorities. NAHRO’s function is to 
formulate and disseminate ideas 
The practical application of these 
ideas will vary greatly, depending 
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on local operations and problems. ‘To 
implement this practical application 
the Management Committee now 
seeks information about local ex- 
perience in rounding up community 
service agencies and enlisting their 
help—an activity that requires staf! 
time and staff know-how of a very 
specialized nature. 


Four Steps 


Several steps must be taken by th: 
authority : 

] It is necessary to assess com- 
munity resources—public and _pri- 
vate. 

2—-Next, these resources must bs 
put to work. 

3—In many instances, the _re- 
sources must be extended. 

4—-When there is no other alter- 
native, authority staff must step in 

on a limited, emergency basis per- 
haps . . . but experience has shown 
that management is consistently re- 
quired to act when urgent tenant 
problems develop. 

The Management Committee 
would like to determine to what ex- 
tent these steps are being taken and 


Four 17-story and two 10-story 
elevator apartment structures are to 
be built without columns or beams 
for a new 1184-unit project on which 
bids have just been taken by the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority. The build- 
ings will be supported by reinforced 
concrete walls. There will be no in- 
side corridors in the buildings and 
the apartment entrances will open 
onto galleries so that each family will 
have a semi-private porch. Exteriors 
of the buildings will be faced with 
hard-pressed brick. Portions of the 
buildings will stand on stilts, afford 
ing a covered play area at the ground 
level 


with what measure of success. Ws 
therefore, ask that our JouRNAI 
readers write to us describing the 
practical problems that occur as they 
venture to operate under the man 
agement concept put forward here 

What are the special staffing prob 
lems? What are the special budget 
problems? Are there short-term pr 
riods when major expenditures must 
be made, looking to future econo 
mies? If so, how can this irregular 
pattern of budgetary needs bi 
worked out on a_ practical basis? 
What are the specific expenditures? 
How long must they endure? Are 
there funds available in the com 
munity for short-term, specialized 
activities, such as a detailed survey 


of the needs of public housing 


tenants over 65 or of the rate ol 
juvenile delinquency in public hous 
ing as compared with private hous 
ing? 

Our committee seeks answers to 
these and related questions. You 
first-hand experiences will help us 
test the management concept and 
determine what it takes to attain 
its objectives. 
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Stuttgart Rebuilds — 









Story of typical German city’s postwar reconstruction program 


DR. KARL FALK, Professor of Economics and Head, Social Science Division, Fresno State College. 
California, was a 1954-55 Fulbright guest lecturer at the Technical University, Stuttgart, Germany. 
He is a commissioner of the Fresno city housing authority and an active participant in the affairs oj 
NAHRO’s Commissioners Committee. In this article, he recounts the extent of war damage to the 
industrial city of Stuttgart (only 6 per cent of its 150,000 prewar homes were undamaged then 
tells what has been done since 1945 to restore homes, industry, transportation, commerce, public 
services. He relates the housing and planning problems the city has yet to solve but says: “consider- 
ing the discouraging situation faced ten years ago, the degree of recovery and the spirit in which th 
rebuilding has been done are nothing short of amazing.” 


Stuttgart, capital of the state of 
Baden-Wuerttemberg, has achieved 
a remarkable recovery, typical of 
postwar Germany, in overcoming re- 
building and _ planning _ problems 
never faced by an American city. 
As a vital south German rail center 
and home of such important indus- 
trial plants as the Mercedes-Benz 
auto works, Bosch electrical equip- 
ment, and Zeiss camera works, Stutt- 
gart was a prime target in the war 
and suffered heavy air raids. In the 
process, 35 per cent of the 150,000 
homes in Stuttgart were totally de- 
stroyed and the remainder suffered 
varying degrees of damage. Only 6 
per cent were not damaged. Over 
6 million cubic yards of rubble had 
to be removed from Stuttgart, most 
of which went to form an entirely 
new hill on the outskirts of the 
city. 

The Statistics 

Since the end of the war in 1945, 
Stuttgart has rebuilt 35,000 former 
dwellings and added 20,000 new 
dwellings, for a total of nearly 
55,000 homes with 175,000 rooms. 
The total cost of this building 
amounted to about 175 million dol- 
lars. Nevertheless, there still remains 
a deficit of 30,000 homes because 
the population has increased from 
a prewar 500,000 to 600,000. The 
current population includes over 
110,000 expellees and refugees. 
a third of them from the Soviet 
zone of Germany. And also to be 
taken into account is the added 
burden of housing some of the Amer- 
ican military forces in the area. 

The statistics do not tell the whole 
story of the problems faced by the 
rebuilders of Stuttgart after the war. 
Not only were houses, factories, 
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railways, bridges, schools, hospitals, 
stores, and administrative buildings 
destroyed—but the sewerage system, 
water and gas pipes, telephone lines, 
and electric utilities were also prac- 
tically all disrupted or wrecked. 
Streetcars and railways could not op- 
erate because bridges and roadbeds 
were destroyed. Rubble removal and 
reconstruction of buildings and 
streets badly disrupted motor traf- 
fic. In short, the returning inhabit- 
ants—the population of Stuttgart 
had dwindled by one-half to 250,000 
by 1945—faced chaotic conditions. 
On top of the great shortage of 
housing caused by war destruction 
came the demand for a place to live 
by the expellees and refugees who 
sought a haven in West Germany 
after having been driven from their 
homes in neighboring countries or 
who were fleeing from East Ger- 
many or territories separated from 
Germany after the war. Despite 
much progress, many of the refugees 
still have not found adequate hous- 
ing or work and are living in tem- 
porary barracks and former air raid 
shelters. 

As in the United States, during 
the last years of the war no addi- 
tional housing was built to take care 
of normal deterioration, which add- 
ed to the deficit at the war’s end. 
In the meantime, shortage of capital, 
urgently needed for competing uses 
as in rebuilding industries and other 
public and private installations, has 
badly aggravated the problem, al- 
though federal aid, under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950, has relieved the 
problem somewhat. Eighteen thou- 
sand of the 30,000 dwelling units 
erected in Stuttgart since 1949 have 
been aided with public funds, most- 


ly federal. Private building is handi- 
capped by the shortage of capital, 
rent ceilings, and other official build- 
ing restrictions and regulations that 
discourage building for either owner- 
occupancy or for rental. 

The City’s Setting 

Scenically, Stuttgart is a beauti- 
ful city, with the center and business 
district located in a _ bowl-shaped 
valley surrounded by hillsides cov- 
ered with beech and pine forests and 
colorful vineyards and gardens, with 
the picturesque Neckar river wind- 
ing through the northeast par! 
of the city. Centuries ago Stuttgart 
received its name, meaning “stud 
garden,” from a horse farm located 
there. Stripped of romanticism, how- 
ever, the city’s layout means, in 
modern terms, narrow, winding, and 
often hilly streets, utterly inadequate 
to convey modern traffic, and many 
old and picturesque, but not too 
comfortable, houses. 

Half the population lives in the 
inner city and the remainder is 
housed in the surrounding hill and 
country area, some of which has 
been incorporated into the city. 
Seventy thousand persons working 
in Stuttgart have to commute to the 
suburban villages but would prefer 
to live in Stuttgart itself, since pub- 
lic transport, roads, and motoriza- 
tion are quite inadequate, at least 
by American standards. This condi- 
tion increases the pressure on hous- 
ing and transportation within Stutt- 
gart. Decentralization has not made 
as much headway as in the United 
States because of the more difficult 
transportation problem and because 
federal subsidies cover housing but 
not stores and community facilities 
needed in the suburbs. 
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Another situation somewhat pecul- 
iar to Stuttgart is the fact that half 
the area within city limits is very 
valuable agricultural land. The tra- 
dition-minded Swabians resist en- 
croachments on land that their fam- 
ilies have held for generations. For 
instance, some of the best wines of 
the area—excellent by wine stand- 
ards anywhere in the world—are 
made from grapes raised on hillsides 
within the city limits and many na- 
tives supplement their incomes by 
this type of farming or by raising 
vegetables on little plots of land that 
they carefully cultivate, both for the 
income and relaxation, on week-ends 
and after working hours in the fac- 
tories. Farsightedness in the last 
century led to the establishment of 
one or two little factories in almost 
every village of Wuerttemberg and 
each factory worker supplements his 
income from farming. The high 
cost of land and absolute scarcity 
of it—it is a virtual impossibility for 
a former farm land owner from the 
east zone of Germany to buy even 
the smallest piece of land in or near 
Stuttgart—make land purchase for 
farming or for homebuilding diffi- 
cult. Added to this is the complica- 
tion of parcels being very small, 
which means dealing with several 
land owners even in purchasing a 
home site. 

The traditional thrift of the Swab- 
ians, who are considered a bit hard- 
headed, even by German standards. 
has resulted, however, in a politically 
and socially stable population. Here 
one finds the highest percentage of 
home ownership in all Germany 
nearly 50 per cent as against 30 pet 
cent for the Bundesrepublik as a 


whole. A well known Swabian say-’ 


ing: Schaffen, schaffen, sparen, 
sparen/Haeusle bauen verrecken 
(““Work, work, save, save/Build a 
house—and die”) is testimony to 
their thrift and desire to own a 
home. Even though their housing is 
often modest by American stand- 
ards, there are few absolute slum 
conditions in the area, aside from 
the emergency plight of the refugees. 


Planning 

Within the city itself, city plan- 
ning has been difficult and not al- 
ways too farsighted since the war. 
The war destruction presented a 
marvelous one-time opportunity for 
city planning, which a few cities in 
Germany (Stuttgart is not one of 
them) have seized upon to build 
wide streets and squares that will 
accommodate future traffic in a 







































































Center city street in Stuttgart in 1944 (above); 1955 (below). Price of land in 
downtown Stuttgart is said to be the most expensive in all Germany. Hence, 
postwar, two levels of stores have been built on same street, as picture shows. 
On the hillsides are residential areas and vineyards. 
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Three views of an experimental postwar project—Fellbach on the outskirts of Stuttgart. 
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A description of the project is a 


part of Dr. Falk's article. Architect: Dr. Hans Schrott. Owner lives on one floor, rents others, eventually owns all. 





country that is motorizing rapidly 
as standards of living rise. Reluc- 
tance to part with individual pare Is 
of property, reluctance of officials 
to take the drastic action necessary 
to acquire land for public purposes, 
reluctance to spend the money neces- 
sary, and also adherence to tradition 
have resulted in much _ rebuilding 
along the old prewar lines. New 
buildings and fixtures on the average 
are roughly 20 years behind those 
of the United States in style and 
convenience. This picture is ironical 
in view of the preeminence of the 
famous German Bauhaus style of 
the 1920’s. There are some note- 
worthy exceptions, however, in the 
some very fine modern 
apartments, stores, office 
buildings, factories, and churches 
designed by top-notch architects 
usually built over the loud protests 
of natives, who derisively refer to 
the newly completed Stuttgart Amer- 
ican consulate as a cold “glass cage:” 
the beautiful modern church in 
Stuttgart-Rot, utilizing the attractive 
native red sandstone, as a “com- 
mercial branch bank;” and the new 
modern concrete television tower 
with a built-in restaurant at the top 
as a “factory smokestack.” 
Traffic 

From the traffic standpoint, there 
is simply no meeting of the minds 
between native administrators and 
American military, who funnel an 
additional 10,000 vehicles onto 
Stuttgart’s already choked, narrow 
streets, where _ streetcar tracks 
meander back and forth from one 
side of the street to the other with- 
ut rhyme or reason—to the danger 
and disgust of the motorist. The 
city fathers are apparently not auto- 
mobile-minded and, therefore, reject 
the idea of replacing streetcars with 
buses. They also can’t see losing the 
investment they already have in the 
old streetcars. Nor are they very 
realistic about reducing accidents. 
Even though 80 people were killed 


in the Stuttgart area last year, they 


case of 
schools, 
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refuse to impose a speed limit within 
the city because they fear it would 
increase the traffic congestion. The 
problem is aggravated by the fact 
that traffic varies in speed from push 
carts to horse-drawn vehicles to. 
virtually, racing cars, driven by 
inept and inconsiderate German 
drivers through scattering mobs of 
careless pedestrians on narrow, 
winding, slippery cobblestone streets 
Already an acute problem now, the 
situation ten or 20 years from now 
will be simply catastrophic and rec- 
tification of these errors at that tim 
will be exceedingly costly and diffi- 
cult. 
Homebuilding 

Because of the high cost of land 
and of building funds and because 
of the complexity of building regu- 
lations (five pounds of documents 
and permits 135 yards long collected 
from 65 different offices were neces- 
sary to build one house, according to 
a recent statement by a member of 
the Bonn Bundestag building a 
home is a much more difficult mat- 
ter in Germany than in the United 
States. Private funds, when avail- 


able, cost from 6 to 12 per cent in 
buildings are multi- 


terest. Most 





Ancther Stuttgart project—Rotweg, a 
federally subsidized development hous- 
ing 15,000 persons in 5000 units. Archi- 
tect: Dr. Eugen Zinsmeister. 


family dwellings, many put up by 
building associations. Nearly 2000 
of the 8000 dwelling units built in 
Stuttgart in 1954, for instance, were 
put up by cooperative building as- 
sociations. One-fourth of the nearl, 
8000 dwellings were two-room dwell- 
ings, over one-half were three-room. 
one-tenth were four-room, and one- 
twentieth were single-room. 

The average size per dwelling built 
in the Bundesrepublik last year w: 
about 450 square feet. about hal! 
American homes, al- 
though the footage computation is 
not strictly comparable. Many fam- 
ilies in older homes share bath and 
kitchen facilities and not even every 
This pattern 
the Germans often rationalize by 


the size of 


new home has a bath. 


claiming they are not as “bath-crazy” 
as Americans. Nevertheless, respon- 
sible architects and government of- 
ficials are trying to see to it that all 
the “social” housing, i.e., state-sub- 
sidized housing, has baths to prevent 
people from having “proletarian feel- 
ings” in the matter. The ceilings 
imposed on building costs—roughly 
$8 per square foot including land 

limit the quality of building and 
the low rent ceilings required to ob- 
tain government loans—roughly $6 
per room—have a dampening effect 
on homebuilding for rental. Recentl, 
rent ceilings were raised to encour- 
age making repairs on old buildings 
Many architects and housing experts 
fear that this situation, which to 
some extent cannot be helped be- 
cause the immediate problem has 
been to get a roof over people's 
heads as quickly as possible, is piling 
up some serious problems of dilap- 
idation for the future. Exposed 
plumbing and wiring and individual 
coal heating units—coal and elec- 
tricity are four times as expensive 
as in the United States, while in- 
comes average only about a third 

also tend to detract from the appear- 
ance of the housing. Electric refrig- 
erators, dishwashers, waste disposal 


Continued column three. page 994 
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HHFA DISCHARGES 
FRANK S. HORNE; 
PROTESTS FILED 


The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and its administrator, Albert 
M. Cole, are currently facing a wave 
of sharp criticism from minority and 
other groups throughout the country 
for the July 25 discharge from 
HHFA of Dr. Frank S. Horne. 
formerly assistant to the administra- 
tor specializing in problems of mi- 
nority housing. Dr. Horne, a Negro 
employee of the agency for 17 years 
and a long-time specialist in his field, 
was advised that his position was 
being eliminated for “budgetary rea- 
sons.” 

The recent discharge action marks 
the second time in two years that 
Dr. Horne has been removed from 
his job in HHFA. The first was in 
mid-1953, when he was replaced in 
his position as assistant to the ad- 
ministrator in charge of HHFA’s 
racial relations service by Joseph R. 
Ray, a prominent Negro Republican 
from Louisville. Protests that the 
ouster was made to pave the way 
for a political patronage appointee 
were so intense that Administrator 
Cole named Dr. Horne to a newly 
created post in which he was to 
“analyse the complex problems in- 
volved in the minority housing field 
and develop proposals for possible 
new approaches” to minority prob- 
lems in slum clearance and urban 
renewal programs. At that time Mr. 
Cole noted that Dr. Horne has “‘had 
long experience and rendered val- 
uable service in housing and racial 
relations” and that he believed that 
“his abilities will be given broader 
scope in his new assignment.” 

In July of this year, however, 
HHFA announced that this job 
was being eliminated because the 
agency found it unnecessary to have 
two staffs working on racial relations. 
When Dr. Horne challenged the 
validity of the “budgetary reasons” 
given for this action, HHFA offered 
him a position as special assistant on 
the international housing activities 
staff. Dr. Horne promptly turned 
down the offer, noting that interna- 
tional housing was outside his scope 
of experience and concern, that the 
job offered had the same overlap- 
ping of work that caused his last 
job to fall through, that it would 
mean an abrogation of his civil serv- 
ice and veterans preference rights 
and a lowering of his rank in the 
(Continued column three, page 276) 
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WORLD WAR II HOUSING DISPOSITION MOVING 
AHEAD STEADILY FROM COAST TO COAST 


World War II housing was in the 
news this summer from coast to coast 
in many communities that are carry- 
ing on the speeded-up disposition 
program summarized in the May 
JourRNAL oF Hovusinc 


In New York City, 691 acres of 
the Shanks Village site went to the 
highest bidder in July for more than 
2.5 million dollars. Thus a forme: 
army camp that later became a vet- 
erans emergency project is destined 
to become a large-sc ale permanent 
community that can offer both good 
living and good working conditions 
Some parcels of the original camp 
site were sold earlier for private and 
public use but the 691-acre sale rep- 
resents the largest assemblage of land 
ever offered by the government in the 
metropolitan area. 

During the war, Camp Shanks was 
the embarkation point for thousands 
of servicemen. But in 1946, when vet- 
erans going to college in New York 
needed homes for their families, army 
tanks made way for baby buggies and 
Shanks Village was born. Since then. 
the village has been home to thou- 
sands of veterans who came to help 
develop the industries dotting the 
area and to the families of servicemen 
stationed on Governors Island. Un- 
der the terms of the sale, the people 
living there now will be given prior- 
ity to buy or rent any of the houses 
constructed in the first two years. 


In Massena, New York, where ini- 
tiation of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and a New York state powel! project 
have put housing at a boom-town 
premium, a unique disposition plan 
combines sale for individual home 
ownership and public housing. In 
July, 110 dwelling units, formerly 
used to house defense workers, were 
put up for sale, with present tenants 
and veterans getting priority; mean- 
while, the Massena housing authority 
took title to 190 adjacent units for 
operation as low-rental dwellings. 


In Los Angeles, the “for sale” 
sign has gone up on the 600-unit 
prize-winning Channel Heights proj- 
ect (see October 1951 Jor RNAL, page 
345) ... but so far the Public Hous- 
ing Administration has rejected o1 
questioned the validity of all bids re- 
ceived. The government decided to 
sell the homes to private interests 
after it was proved they could not be 
operated as low-rent dwellings. 


Channel Heights, completed in 
1945 under the Lanham Act, has won 
public acclaim with its attractive 
ocean-view homes, open site, and 
generous patchwork of parks. Al 
though the buildings now are in need 
of an estimated $650,000 remodelins 
job, the set-up is considered suitablk 
| 


for higher rentals 


In Seattle, the housine authority 
in a pamphlet issued this summet 
“pinned a medal” on its more than 
1600 World War II temporary dwell 
ing units. It saluted the houses for 
service “beyond the call of duty 
in war... in the postwar emergency 

and even after honorable dis- 
charge.” 

The pamphlet was issued follow- 
ing final disposition last October of 
the entire 4638 units that the author- 





itv. had operated since 1945. The 


“service record” of the units is spell- 
ed out in terms of the new business 
new jobs, and new payrolls they 
brought to the city when they wer: 
being constructed: the satisfactory 
housing they provided for more than 
22.000 families and thousands of 
single men and women needed to 
maintain the record-breaking defense 
production records that helped to win 
the war; the permanent boost they 
gave the city’s population; and the 
return they made of over 3 million 
dollars to the federal treasury in rent- 
als and disposition sales and of more 
than $700,000 to local taxing bodies 

The “new careers” of the tempo- 
raries also are highlighted in the 
pamphlet. Today units that were not 
sold for salvage are serving the com- 
munity as schools, motels, child care 
centers, and in a variety of other 
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ways. Some of the buildings. such as 
the ones pictured on page 157 of the 
May JouRNAL, now transported and 
remodeled, are continuing to serve as 
homes for Seattle families. 


In Riverside County, California, 
an emergency ordinance was put into 
effect in May to halt the wholesale 
moving of substandard houses into 
unincorporated areas of the county 
from a 2000-unit World War II proj- 
ect. The house movers were operat- 
ing legally under the county building 
code, which, in order to help farm- 
ers provide inexpensive homes for 
itinerant workers, permits substand- 
ard dwellings in rural areas. The 
dilapidated project homes transport- 
ed into residential areas had no con- 
nection with any farming operation. 
Hence the emergency ruling requires 
that all buildings being moved into 
unincorporated territory be brought 
up to the specifications outlined in 
the code for residential neighbor- 


hoods. 


In Norfolk, Virginia, demolition 
started in July on Broad Creek Vil- 
lage, a 2600-unit temporary war 
housing project. First step is the 
clearing of 50 acres of the 500-acre 
site to make way for a wholesale 
produce market that will be operated 
by the Norfolk port authority. The 
rest of the site is slated for industrial 
development since it is well serviced 
by both a railway and major high- 
ways. Sale of the project to the city 
or housing authority by the federal 
government was approved by Con- 
eress as one of its final actions of the 
year. The picture right was taken 
the day workmen began barricading 
streets and preparing for demolition 
of more than 300 units standing on 
the proposed wholesale market site. 

Liberty Park, a 900-unit temporary 
project also was approved by Con- 
gress for purchase by the city or the 
authority and, according to Lawrence 
M. Cox, director of the authority, is 
a good location for private housing, 
except for a small section near a rail- 
road line that is being reserved for 
industrial use. 

About 20 per cent of the 75,000 
demountable housing units set up by 
the government during World War 
II were located in the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth-Newport News area, with 
about 50 per cent of the units in the 
area having been eliminated as of 
mid-1955. Mr. Cox estimates that “‘it 
will be several more years before the 
process is completed.” 
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John D. Lange, executive director of N 


start of the demolition process on 2600- 
He happened to be in the city conferri 
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AHRO (center), was on hand to watch the 
unit Broad Creek Village in Norfolk in July. 
ag with Lawrence M. Cox (left), executive 


director of the housing outhority, on the day the authority's maintenance crew 
began cutting off utilities and barricading streets in the first demolition area (see 
story left). Adjusting the post-hole digger used for setting up the barricades is 
Charles Olah, chief maintenance mechanic for the authority. 





NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 262) 

the neighborhoods in which they had 
been living. 

Other operations for the aged de- 
scribed at the meeting included an 
Omaha project, made up of 156 
efficiency apartments and an_in- 
firmary, that was sponsored by the 
local teachers’ association; a project 
set up by the upholsters’ union at 
West Palm Beach, Florida, which 
has an employment service for able 
tenants; and New York State’s pub- 
lic housing program, which requires 
that at least 5 per cent of all hous- 
ing built be allocated to older peo- 
ple. Richard W. Hill, Jr., director 
of the bureau of housing research 
of the state division of housing, said 
that apartments built for the aged 
are now renting in New York for 
$22 to $32 a month, with utilities. 

A tour to housing developments 
for the aging was made to Presby- 
terian Village at Plymouth, Michi- 
gan; the Jewish Home for the Aged 
in Detroit; and to projects in 


Windsor, Ontario see January 
JouRNAL, page 9), where a seminar 
on design and location was held. 


FRANK HORNE— 

Continued from page 275 

agency, and that it would. be a waste 
of his acknowledged experience in 
minority housing. In his letter to Mr. 
Cole turning down the job, Dr. 
Horne said: “I cannot honorably 
accept an offer whose good faith 
I so deeply question. I must have 
the financial security of continuing 
employment — speaking bluntly, I 
need but the price of this 
job comes too high.” 

Following his refusal of the new 
job, Dr. Horne filed an appeal for 
adjudication to the Civil Service 
Commission. Main point of the ap- 
peal was that the new job offer did 
not meet with the spirit of civil serv- 
ice requirements that veteran civil 
service employees displaced by staff 
reductions be given “reasonable of- 
fers” of other agency jobs. 


a job 
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36 STATES ALLOW REDEVELOPMENT: 
RENEWAL PROVISIONS MADE BY 12 


Although seven state legislatures 
were still in session as the JouRNAL 
went to press, action on redevelop- 
ment laws had been completed in all 
states where such legislation had been 
introduced this year. The score can, 
therefore, be announced as 36 states, 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Virgin 
Islands having redevelopment-re- 
newal enabling laws. This total rep- 
resents an addition of four states in 
the past year, with Oklahoma added 
to the list since the last JoURNAL 
report (June, page 195 

The Oklahoma bill grants renewal 
power to cities over 225,000 in popu- 
lation, thus limiting such operations 
to Oklahoma City. 

With the demise of a Vermont en- 
abling bill, a total of six states are 
recorded as having rejected new re- 
newal laws during the year (see June 
JourNAL, page 193). 

Renewal Revisions 

During the present legislative 
term, 12 state legislatures gave rec- 
ognition to the possibilities of com- 
munity improvement via urban re- 
newal by either adopting new en- 
abling laws or revising present rede- 
velopment laws to allow renewal 
activities. Since the June JouRNAL 
report, the proposed Missouri and 
Wisconsin revisions of existing laws 
were adopted, while in Ohio and 
Connecticut renewal revisions were 
rejected. 

Renewal revision has also been 
made in both Hawaii’s and Alaska’s 
redevelopment enabling laws by ac- 
tion of the territorial legislatures. 
In addition, the federal Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (see page 263) 
included a technical amendment al- 
lowing all United States territories to 
enact renewal enabling legislation. 

Related Legislation 

The Rhode Island constitutional 
amendment to tighten the state’s re- 
development law and extend redevel- 
opment power to smaller communi- 
ties has been adopted (see June 
JourNAL, page 194). Still pending is 
a Pennsylvania program of state 
grants for redevelopment. Also pend- 
ing is New Jersey's conservation en- 
abling bill (see January JouRNAL, 
page 17). An attempt to develop re- 
habilitation enabling legislation for 
Florida failed when the bill died on 
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adjournment. The state’s redevelop- 
ment enabling law was declared un- 
constitutional in 1952. 


Illinois 

Action was taken on three Illinois 
bills related to redevelopment during 
the final davs of the state’s legislative 
session. Adopted was a bill that will 
allow redevelopment agencies in the 
state to borrow funds from private 
sources rather than from the federal 
government alone. Such loans would 
be secured with pledges of federal 
loan contracts. It is anticipated that 
the new law will allow the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission and 
other redevelopment agencies in the 
state to save money on interest rates 
by offering temporary financing notes 
in the private investment market, as 
housing authorities in the state now 
do. 

Another step has been taken to- 
ward launching Chicago’s Fort Dear- 
born redevelopment project see 
April 1954 JourNAL, page 122) with 
the passage of an Illinois law allow- 
ing redeveloped land to be used fo 
other than residential purposes. The 
Fort Dearborn plan includes con- 
struction of a civic center for gov- 
ernmental offices. 

Rejected by the legislature was a 
third Illinois bill that had the sup- 
port of many Chicago civic leaders. 
The bill would have had the effect 
of allowing land clearance agencies 
to purchase condemned _ properties 
found to be in violation of minimum 
housing standards laws at their as- 
sessed value rather than at their 
value as determined by the income 
derived from them. 


KOHLER VETOES WISCONSIN PUBLIC 
HOUSING SALE, REFERENDA BILLS 

Two bills that could have paved 
the way for the dissolution of Mil- 
waukee’s public housing program 
were vetoed August 5 by Governor 
Walter J. Kohler. The bills, backed 
by real estate interests in Milwaukee 
and throughout the state and by some 
members of the Milwaukee common 
council, would have allowed the sale 
of public housing projects and would 
have called for local referenda for 
approval of future public housing 
construction (see June JOURNAL, 
page 208). 

The two bills passed both houses 


of the Wisconsin legislature over the 


opposition of Milwaukee's Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler and other city off- 
cials. They pointed out that, should 
the bills become law, the Milwaukee 
housing authority would face serious 
problems in meeting its sizeable finan- 
cial obligations for construction un- 
der way and with reference to the 
loans on existing properties 

The governor's veto will be re- 
considered when the legislature re- 
convenes in early October but it is 
reported that there is little chance 
that the veto will be overridden. 

An Illinois bill authorizing the sale 
of public housing that was intro- 
duced shortly before the end of the 
legislative session died in committee. 

With the death of these Illinois 
and Wisconsin bills, the score on pub- 
lic housing sale bills introduced in 
state legislatures during 1955 stands 
at five, with none adopted. 


CONNECTICUT APPROVES INCREASE 
IN MODERATE-RENTAL PROGRAM 


Another 15 million dollars has been 
approved by the Connecticut state 
legislature for continuation of the 
state’s moderate-rental housing pro- 
gram that began in 1947 and was ex- 
tended in 1951 (see July 1951 Jour- 
NAL, page 228 

Under the new act, local authori- 
ties will be allocated construction 
funds on the basis of need to house 
families displaced from temporary 
housing projects that are being de- 
molished or permanent projects that 
are being sold—or to assist families 
displaced by construction of high- 
ways and other public works. Income 
limits for applicants have been set at 
$5000 per family. 

Some 8800 units have been built 
or are scheduled for construction to 
date under the eight-year old pro- 
gram. No figure has been announced 
as to the number of units to be con- 
structed with the additional appro- 
priation. 


MISCELLANY 

Bearing on housing operations are 
the following state bills or laws re- 
cently adopted, still pending, or re- 
jected. 

In both Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey bills have been introduced to ban 
discrimination in government-aided 
housing. In addition, two New Jersey 
bills already signed into law prohibit 
discrimination in the granting of 
mortgage loans. 

An Ohio bill to raise income lim- 
its of public housing tenants died 
when the legislature adjourned. Pres- 
ent limit of $2400 was set by the 
(Continued column one, page 288) 
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More than 500 farmers 
got homes like 
this 
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The nation’s only direct attempt at clearing 
rural slums is coming to an end this year, with 
a record of 515 shacks and shanties demolished 
or turned over to nondwelling use. And with 
the program’s closing, more than 500 farm fam- 
ilies will have become home owners by taking 
advantage of the “rent option” feature unique 
to this rural operation under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 

This little program conjures up a David and 
Goliath image: 500 houses built, as against a 
giant number of slum homes that in 1937 scar- 
red America’s countryside and housed + million, 
or 60 per cent, of her farm families. 

Recognizing the urgent need, the staff of the 
old United States Housing Authority sought to 
apply the urban slum clearance procedure to the 
special problem of rural slums. Although the 
1937 act, in theory, applied to both town and 
country, the mechanics of its operation had been 
geared almost exclusively to urban conditions. 
Hence, developing a workable procedure to do 
the rural job called for ingenuity . . . and took 
lime: as it turned out, about three years 





... ata time 
when 60 per cent 





of farm families 
lived in something 
like this 











A Rural Slum 
Clearance Program 


Omes to an End 


lo begin with, the question was what should 
be the rural counterpart of a local housing au- 
thority? What kind of agency could contract for 
federal loans and subsidies, clear land, build 
houses, collect rent? The answer: the county or 
regional authority. 

By 1940 local interest had led to the enact- 
ment of enabling legislation in a number of 
states and 65 authorities had been created with 
power to own and operate rural housing pro- 
jects; eventually, more than 400 county or reg- 
ional authorities were formed expressly to seek 
federal aid for clearing farm slums and building 
farm homes. 

In response to this action at the local level. 
USHA in 1940 launched a pilot program to 
build from 150 to 300 one-family houses in each 
of five states: Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina. The USHA staff, 
backed by three years of study, was able to slip 
within the framework of the 1937 act the mod- 
ifications necessary to make the rural experi- 
ment work. Here’s how the program operated. 

To get land for construction, the authorits 
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called directly on the farmer who 
was to be aided. A farmer who 
donated land was thus guaranteed 
that the new house would be where 
it would do him the most good, right 
on his own farm. And, because he 
deeded a whole acre of land to the 
iuthority, not only a house was as- 
sured but the added advantages of 
a nearby poultry yard and vegetable 
garden. 
Tenants 
This method of acquiring land 
meant that the tenant selection step 
was simultaneously taken—far in 
advance of there being a house to 
“tenant.” At first, only farm owners 
who made their living from the farms 
on which the houses were to be 
located were considered eligible for 
occupancy but, later, benefits were 
extended to any tenant of the farm 
owner for whom he wanted a new 
house. In any case, only low-income 
families that had been living in sub- 
standard homes were qualified for 
residence, As it turned out, the aver- 
age net earnings of families livine 
in the houses was under $450 a year. 
Construction 
Methods of designing and con- 
tracting for the construction of the 
homes followed the pattern set by 
the 1937 act for city projects, even 
though the proposed residences often 
were scattered throughout an entire 
county or region of a state. No con- 
tract was effected until a sufficient 
number of tenants had been selected 
by an authority to assure an eco- 
nomical “project” beginning. 
Financing 
For financing the work, the land 
donated by a farmer satisfied the 
requirement for 10 per cent local 
participation in meeting capital 
costs: the remaining 90 per cent 
came from direct federal loans. No 
bonds were issued and no subsidy 
payments were ever made—operat- 
ing deficits were written off an- 
nually from the federal loan ac- 
counts 
The Houses 
The homes were neat frame or 
brick buildings, such as the ones pic- 
tured on these pages, and they were 
generously proportioned to meet the 
needs of the farm 
family. The storage room shown in 
the floor plan was designed for later 
use as a bathroom. A cozy fireplace 
and a good supply of kitchen cabinets 
were added attractions. 


average-size 


Management 
In return for the house, a farmer. 
in addition to his original gift of 
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This layout 
typical of 
all houses 
built in 
rural slum 
clearance 
program. 





land, had to live up to certain agree- 
ments. He had to get rid of a slum 
home on his property and usu- 
ally the building to go was the worn- 
out shack in which the family to be 
rehoused had been living. He had to 
pay a small rent based on his cash 
income plus the farm- 
furnished food and fuel: the aver- 
age rent paid was $5 a month. Hi 
had to take care of any repairs neces- 


value of 


sary and he had to supply his own 
utilities. He always had the option 
to buy. 
History 
With the pilot 


under way. interest in rural housing 


program well 


improvements began to take on mor 
meaning throughout the country 
The list of applications for federal 


, aid grew and, in answer to this ex- 


pression of need, the USHA program 
was expanded, with loan contracts 
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entered into with 61 authorities for 
the construction of 8381 farm dwell- 
ings 

The start ol World Wan LI 
S juelched the hop ol 
through these contracts 


carrying 
With the 
threat of a material shortage for 
defense work, the War Production 
Board in 1942 ordered the defer- 
ment of the program and it never 
Total action 
915 houses completed and an equal 


again got on its feet 


number of eyesores eliminated from 
the rural housing picture. 

Then last vear, as part ol its gen- 
eral disposition push see May 
JOURNAL, page 152), the Public 
Housing Administration announced 
its intention to step out of the pro- 
eram. Only about 40 farmers had 
exercised the purchase option at that 
time. With the start of the PHA 
sell-out drive. farmers, encouraged 
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by the terms PHA was offering, be- 
gan to snap up the houses. More 
than 400 were sold within a few 


months. The transactions were 
handled as 20-year PHA-held mort- 
gages at 41/2 per cent interest. Down- 
payments often were as low as $100 
and, in some instances, there were 
no downpayments at all. As of this 
spring, here’s how the record stood. 


Authority Total Total Bal- 
Location Built Sold ance 
Lonoke, Arkansas vo, 67 7 
Thomasville, Georgia. 140 105 35 
Terre Haute, Indiana ao s l 
Tupelo, Mississippi 221 212 A) 


Darlington, South Carolina 71 61 10 
Total , 515 453 62 


Since the above tabulation was 
made, another 30 homes have been 
sold and PHA is now working on 
the last 30 units. 

Through 1952, the total cost of 
the program to the government 
amounted to about 1.5 million dol- 
lars, or about $3000 per unit, in- 
cluding development cost and inter- 
est. Despite administrative head- 
aches, the program does not look 
bad on the ledger. For example, 
operating deficits paid by PHA dur- 
ing 1953 and 1954—$13,000 and 
$18,000—respectively, bear a close 
relationship, percentagewise, to the 
payment of subsidy on urban USHA- 
aided programs, although the pic- 
ture might have changed over the 
years with a possible rise in main- 
tenance costs. 


Other Efforts 

This USHA attempt to cope with 
the rural slum problem has not been 
the only move made to help the low- 
income farm family find a way out 
of substandard housing and into a 
new home. Other efforts in this di- 
rection can be summarized as fol- 
lows—but none of them incorporate 
the slum clearance goals of the 


USHA experiment. 


1932—-Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932, under which 
$155,000 went for rural homes in 
Ford County, Kansas via the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 


1933—-National Industrial Recovery 
Act, under which 31 subsistence 
homestead projects were built as a 
combination of assistance to farm 
families and to workers in nearby 
industries who supplemented their 
incomes through gardens and small 
(Continued column three, page 292) 
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GWINN AMENDMENT LOSES TWO IMPORTANT 
TESTS; ISSUE ON WAY TO JU. S. SUPREME COURT 


The federal government's three- 
vear struggle to enforce the contro- 
versial Gwinn amendment—requir- 
ing public housing tenants to sign 
affidavits that they are not associated 
with subversive organizations—met 
with two important court defeats this 
summer. The Wisconsin supreme 
court early in June ruled the Gwinn 
amendment was unconstitutional, 
while in mid-July a federal appellate 
court in the District of Columbia 
the first federal tribunal to tangle 
with the issue—ruled that enforce- 
ment of the Gwinn requirement was 
unconstitutional. 

Wisconsin is the second state to 
make a negative decision on the oath 
requirement, the Illinois supreme 
court having ruled against it late last 
year (see February JOURNAL, page 
56). No top state court has yet up- 
held the Gwinn requirement, but in 
New York the amendment has won 
tentative court victories that in May 
led the New York City Housing 
Authority to proceed with the taking 
of oaths from its tenants. 

Hopes for an ultimate resolution of 
the dispute by the United States Su- 
preme Court, meanwhile, developed 
in mid-July when housing officials in- 
volved in the Wisconsin case an- 
nounced they would ask the top fed- 
eral court to review the Wisconsin 
decision. 


Wisconsin 

In Wisconsin, the state supreme 
court on June | declared that the 
Milwaukee housing authority resolu- 
tion putting the Gwinn amendment 
into effect was unconstitutional. The 
high court’s ruling reversed a deci- 
sion by circuit judge William F. 
Shaughnessy, who had upheld the 
right of the authority to evict a ten- 
ant who refused to sign an anti-sub- 
versive oath. 

The case grew out of an attempt 
by the housing authority to evict Jo- 
seph Lawson, Jr. and his family, res- 
idents for five years of the authority's 
Hillside Terrace. Lawson refused to 
sign a statement that no member of 
his family was a member of any group 
classified by the United States attor- 
ney general as subversive because his 
wife was a member of the Civil 
Rights Congress, one of the organi- 
zations listed. Lawson obtained a 
stay of eviction pending a final court 
ruling. 

The supreme court’s decision was 
unanimously opposed to the require- 


ment. In an opinion written by Jus- 
tice George Currie, the court said, in 
part: “Counsel for the defendant 
authority have failed to point out to 
this court how the occupation of any 
units of a federally aided housing 
project by tenants who may be mem- 
bers of a subversive organization 
threatens the successful operation of 
such housing _ projects. . This 
court deems the possible harm which 
might result in suppressing the 
freedom of the first amendment out- 
weighs any threatened evil posed by 
occupation by members of subversive 
organizations of units in federally 
aided housing projects.” 

Several weeks after the court's 
decision was issued, the Milwaukee 
authority's executive director, Rich- 
ard W. E. Perrin, announced that, on 
advice of federal housing and justice 
department officials, the authority 
will ask the United States Supreme 
Court to review the decision. This 
news has been welcomed by many 
officials as offering the first real hope 
for an end to the long and costly liti- 
gation over the requirement. The 
reasoning behind the hopes is that the 
Wisconsin decision presents a clear- 
cut challenge to the constitutionality 
of the amendment, a challenge the 
Supreme Court could not easily side- 
step by resolving the case on other 
issues. 


District of Columbia 

The first ruling from a federal 
court on the Gwinn amendment, 
meanwhile, was issued in mid-July 
by the United States court of ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia on 
a case involving the National Capital 
Housing Authority. The authority 
has been trying to evict from one of 
its projects tenants who have refused 
to sign the Gwinn oath. Two lower 
courts had sustained the authority's 
action (see February JouRNAL, page 
53) but the federal court ruled that 
the authority was arbitrary in order- 
ing the tenants’ eviction and had not 
granted the tenants due process of 
law. While the court said the consti- 
tutionality of the Gwinn amendment 
“does not touch this case” and did 
not attempt to decide that issue, it 
did state that the authority’s attempt 
to enforce the requirement abrogated 
due process of law. “The govern- 
ment as a landlord is still the gov- 
ernment,” the court said. “It must 
not act arbitrarily, for, unlike private 
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tandlords, it is subject to the require- 
ments of due process of law. Arbit- 
rary action is not due process.” 

The arbitrariness in this case, the 
court said, followed from these facts: 

1) the tenants’ refusal to deny that 
they were members of any organiza- 
tion on the attorney general's list 
was not proof that they were mem- 
bers; (2) even proof that they were 
members of a “totalitarian” organi- 
zation would mean nothing without 
knowledge of its character; (3) the 
attorney general gave the organiza- 
tions and their members no hearing 
before the organizations were desig- 
nated; (4) the housing authority 
gave the tenants no hearing before 
it undertook to evict them: and (5 
the attorney general’s list was in- 
tended for use in screening federal 
employees, not tenants. The court al- 
so noted that most of the organiza- 
tions on the list were not designated 
as “subversive,” the term used in the 
Gwinn amendment. 


New York 

In New York, where court action 
on the Gwinn requirement has been 
going on for about three years in 
the long and complicated Peters case 
involving the New York City author- 
ity, final resolution of the case by the 
state’s high court has still not been 
achieved. Further, up to May, when 
the ban was lifted, during the period 
of the case, the authority had been 
stayed by the courts from requiring 
the loyalty oath. 

The Peters case made a futile climb 
to the court of appeals (highest in 
the state) last year, only to have the 
high court send it back to the su- 
preme court where it originated for 
decision on several nonconstitutional 
questions. The high court said it 
could not rule on the constitutional- 
ity of the amendment until these 
collateral issues were settled. 

A supreme court referee decided 
these issues in April (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 166) and the following 
month the court itself, in conformity 
with an earlier appellate division rul- 
ing, held that the Gwinn amendment 
was constitutional. Once again the 
case went to the appellate division 
for a stay but the stay was refused, 
thus breaking the deadlock on the 
authority's enforcement of the re- 
quirement. Expectation now is that 
the case will eventually get to the 
court of appeals again and that this 
time, all collateral issues having been 
resolved, the high court will make 
its long-sought decision. 

The refusal of the appellate divi- 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








NATION-WIDE HOME IMPROVEMENT 
CAMPAIGN SCHEDULED FOR 1956 


Operation Home Improvement, a 
new building industry sponsored pro- 
gram to make 1956 the biggest year 
on record for home improvements 
throughout the country, has been an- 
nounced by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and scheduled for a 
January 1956 kick-off. 

Sponsors of the campaign are eight 
national associations in the home- 
building field, plus about 40 individ- 
ual manufacturers of home improve- 
ment materials. Heading up the oper- 
ation is F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, mana- 
ger of the chamber’s construction and 
civic development department. Fi- 
nancing for the campaign will com 
from the trade and professional asso- 
ciations and from the suppliers. By 
early June the group had already 
raised $1000 in donations. 

Plan of action is to publicize the 
idea that “1956 is the year to improve 
your home — everybody's doing it” 
and to make it as easy as possible 
for homeowners to do the job them- 
selves, or get the job done. One phase 
of this effort will be to sell retailers 
of home repair supplies on the “super 
market” idea so that a home owne 
can find practically anything he 
needs for home repairs under one 
roof instead of having to get his hard- 
ware in one place, lumber in another, 
tile and linoleum in a third, bricks in 
still another, etc. 

Executive director of Operation 
Home Improvement is Jack Doscher, 
who is on leave of absence from 
Time, Inc., where he is assistant to 
Andrew Heiskell, the publisher of 
Life magazine. Mr. Heiskell himself 


is actively working toward improve- 


sion to grant a stay was regarded by 
the New York authority as a green 
light to make a second effort at col- 
lecting loyalty oath signatures. Result 
to date is that 38 tenants have refused 
to sign and two more court actions 
similar to the Peters case have now 
been launched against the authority 


ment of the national housing pictur 
by his work with ACTION—the 
American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods. The new Operation 
Home Improvement may, therefore, 
get the same sort of promotional as- 
from Life magazine that the 
ACTION group is 


sist 


MINIMUM STANDARDS CODES HAVE 
BEEN ADOPTED IN 16 MORE CITIES 
Thirty-five cities now have hous- 


ing codes, according to NAHRO 
files. Since the last check (see Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, page 60), codes 


have been adopted by 16 cities; 19 
had that 

Added to the list of communities 
with 


been recorded at time 


codified 
standards are: 


housing 


Falls, 


minimum 
Beaver Penn- 
Chester, Pennsylvania: 
Heights, Illinois; Colum- 
bus, Georgia; Durham, North Caro- 
lina; Marion County (Indianapolis 


sylvania; 
Chicago 


Indiana; McKees Rock, Pennsy]- 
vania; Morristown, New _ Jersey: 
Newport, Kentucky; Perth Amboy, 


New Jersey; 
kin, 


ginia: 


Portland, Maine; Ran- 
Pennsylvania; Roanoke, Vir- 
Rockford, Illinois; Trenton, 
New Jersey; and Washington, 1). ¢ 
Other are getting 
ready to climb onto the bandwagon 
To date, 11 
programs” 


communities 


“workable 
have been approved by 
the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 


cities whose 


ministrator are studying and _pre- 
paring housing codes. Included in 
this group are Eufaula, Alabama: 
Mobile; Oakland, California; Chi- 
cago; Evansville, Indiana: Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts; Portsmouth, 


New Hampshire; Scranton, Pennsy]- 


vania; Clarksville, ‘Tennessee: Gal- 
latin, ‘Tennessee: and Hamilton, 
Ohio. Fall River, Massachusetts and 


Bangor, Maine, which have not yet 
submitted “workable program” appli- 
drafting housing codes 

Some communities whose 


cations, are 
“work- 
able programs” have gained approval 
have no detailed housing code but 
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do have other codes and ordinances 


that adequately cover minimum 
housing standards, according to 


HHFA. 


Milwaukee ——After 15 months of 
deliberation, a new code, which has 
been called a model for other cities, 
was adopted in Milwaukee. The 
ordinance replaces a former housing 
code, revising occupancy standards 
to prevent overcrowding of units 
and setting up higher minimum 
standards for sanitary cooking and 
eating facilities. In addition, it su- 
persedes laws pertaining to nursing 
homes and rooming houses, thereby 
regulating all buildings used for 
human habitation. and gives the 
health department power to enforce 
its terms. 

Earlier, the city council had ap- 
proved additions to the staff of the 
health department’s housing divi- 
sion. The new positions include a 
division chief, one supervising field 
inspector, ten inspectors, and two 
clerical employees. The staff for- 
merly was made up of a supervising 
inspector and four inspectors. The 
24-man division originally asked by 
the health commissioner, Dr. E. R. 
Krumbiegel, was trimmed when the 
city council adopted Milwaukee's 
1955 budget. 


Washington, D. C. 
agreement and disagreement that 
stalemated adoption of a_ housing 
code for the District of Columbia 
for many months (see February 
JournaL, page 60) came to an 
abrupt halt in August as district 
commissioners approved a_ set of 
regulations for bringing local hous- 
ing up to standard. One part of the 
package, special licensing regula- 
tions for apartment houses, remains 
to be drafted and hearings on the 
subject were to be scheduled. The 
new code went into effect Septem- 
ber 1. 

Enforcement of the code is in- 
tended to supplement the slum clear- 
ance work of the redevelopment 
land agency to wipe out the city’s 
28,000 substandard dwellings. 


A seesaw ol 


BALTIMORE BATHTUB RULE HELD 
VALID BY APPELLATE COURT 

The Maryland court of appeals, 
the state’s highest court, has upheld 
the decision of the Baltimore circuit 
court (see January JOURNAL, page 
17) requiring a bathtub or shower 
for every dwelling unit. The only 
exception to the ruling, a major 
cause for the appeal, is a two-story 
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record.” 


delinquency score. 





HOUSING AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY... 


“It is interesting as well as heart-warming to note that Robert R. 
Taylor Homes did not have a single juvenile court case during 195+. 
These families have really improved and we are very proud of that 


This statement was part of a report of the executive director of 
the Wilmington, North Carolina housing authority to his commis- 
sioners on juvenile delinquency in the authority's five projects. The 
report shows the number of juvenile court cases by project, noting 
the number of children and the number of families involved, the 
nature of the offenses, and the disposition of the cases. The author- 
ity acquired the figures as part of a cooperative arrangement with 
the juvenile court and plans are to keep a running record of the 


Outstanding trend apparent from the recently released figures: in 
older projects where tenants have lived in public housing longest. 
the juvenile delinquency rate is very small—the higher delinquency 
rates come from new projects, where the tenants are getting thei 
first experience with public housing. 








dwelling, with not more than two 
units, which has one bathtub or 
shower. As in the earlier case, the 
court maintained that responsibility 
for cleaning bathing facilities is usu- 
ally clear under such circumstances. 
The court also upheld the commis- 
sioner’s power to promulgate such 
rulings. 


COLUMBIA HOUSING LAW UPHELD 
BY STATE SUPREME COURT 


The South Carolina supreme court 
has upheld Columbia’s social welfare 
and anti-substandard housing ordi- 
nance but it eliminated the discre- 
tionary powers of the commission 
created by the ordinance to set stand- 
ards and develop regulations. The 
majority opinion held that though 
the ordinance authorizes a justifiable 
exercise of the police power, leaving 
judgment of housing standards to a 
commission is an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative authority. 

The minority opinion held that 
application of the police power to 
matters having to do with individual 
comforts and conveniences was un- 
warranted. Such power should be 
limited to the protection of public 
safety, health, peace, and morals, it 
was said. 


PHILADELPHIA INSPECTION SHOWS 
DISREGARD FOR HOUSING CODE 
Shocking disregard of Philadel- 
phia’s new housing code: that is the 
finding in an experimental inspection 
recently completed in the southern 
part of the city under the title “Op- 
eration Hawthorne.” The inspection 
was designed to indicate what sort 
of headaches could be expected from 


strict code enforcement (see March 
JouRNAL, page 98 

The first inspection, begun late 
last year, turned up 9000 infractions 
of varied importance. In a follow-up 
study, which was made two months 
after completion of the initial check. 
an assessment was made of corrective 
measures undertaken. An overwhelm- 
ing percentage of landlords who had 
been notified of illegal conditions 
were found to have ignored the 
warnings. For example: 

Of 210 tenement houses operating 
without licenses during the first in- 
spection, only 11 became licensed 
before the second investigation: of 
410 units with an inadequate wate: 
supply, steps were taken in only 16 
instances to correct the situation: of 
182 units lacking bathing facilities. 
only 13 had received attention. And 
the record is reported to be as bad 
on most other scores, even when cor- 
rections would be _ relatively cost 
free, such as arranging for proper 
disposal of garbage. However, it 
was pointed out that the prohibitive 
costs in cases when one landlord was 
hit with numerous violations un- 
doubtedly held back improvements 

City officials have announced 
plans to prosecute landlords who 
fail to comply with the code. Those 
who cooperate have been promised a 
reasonable extension of time. 


CINCINNATI GETS $98,000 

FOR URBAN RENEWAL PLANS 
Cincinnati's plans for city face- 

lifting were given a boost when the 

1956 budget was adopted. It pro- 

vides $98,000 for implementation of 

the urban renewal program. The 
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city will get five more inspectors to 
enforce its housing code by January 
1 and another ten by July 1. bring- 
ing the total to 31; however, the 
Better Housing League has estimated 
that at least 40 inspectors are needed 
for the job. 


EVICTIONS ARE ORDERED FOR 
OVERCROWDED NEWARK TENANTS 

Eviction proceedings against ten- 
ants of overcrowded quarters have 
been ordered by the housing court 
at Newark, New Jersey. The court 
acknowledged the difficulties of 
large families in securing proper ac- 
commodations and granted post- 
ponements of several weeks to those 
cited. The involved tenants were 
urged to relocate either in low-rent 
public housing or in more suitable 
private dwellings. 

Both landlords and tenants are 
liable under the ordinance, which 
specifies minimum air space require- 
ments. 


MEMPHIS SCHOOL BOYS MAKE 
HUT AN ATTRACTIVE HOME 

Cinderella could not have been 
more surprised with the change in 
her pumpkin than was Rachel Park- 
er, 78, of Memphis, when the hut 
in which she lived was invaded by 
60 boys with magic paint buckets 
and tool kits who transformed it 
into an attractive home. The boys, 
members of a neighborhood high 
school club, hung wallpaper, painted 
screens, and laid a new shingle roof. 
Working under the direction of two 
faculty members, they installed un- 
derpinning, rebuilt porches, reframed 
doors and windows, nailed up new 
siding, and made screens and doors. 
They even tore down an unsightly 
shed and constructed a new one. 

The club worked with $40 cash, 
representing their club dues: do- 
nated materials; and $11 contributed 
by the owner, who lives on a small 
pension. Home economics students 
from the same school planned to 
take over interior decoration when 
the boys were through. 

Although the project is not eligible 
for prizes in the Douglass Park com- 
munity and home rehabilitation con- 
test being sponsored by the Commer- 
cial Appeal (see June JOURNAL, page 
196), it was included in a recent 
tour of improved homes conducted 
by the Douglass Park city beautiful 
club and was pointed out as an ex- 
ample of remarkable achievement. 

Meanwhile, city officials are plan- 
ning to go after federal funds for 
large-scale improvements in nine 
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HOUSING AND CRIME RATES... 

A recent study ol the New York City police department contrasts 
the crime rates in two low-rent public housing projects and in two 
tenement areas adjace nt to the projects The tenement areas wert 
selected on the basis of their havine population characteristics and 
rental ranges comparable to those of the projects 

“In the Johnson housing project during the [test] period, seven 
felonies and five misdemeanors were reported as compared with 48 
felonies and 50 misdemeanors in the tenement control area 
In the Lincoln Houses, 14 felonies and 12 misdemeanors were re- 
ported . as compared with 27 felonies and 45 misdemeanors in 
the comparable tenement area . . . of a total of 228 crimes re- 
ported in both projects and control areas, only 38 or approximates 
16.7 per cent occurred in the project areas; of these, in only 
small per cent were tenants involved as perpetrators.” 


The police report notes: 
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“These figures indicate very stronely 
that housing conditions have a direct relationship to crime incidence 
and other conditions requiring police attention. It would seem that 
when people are provided with better housing conditions, the task 





of the policeman becomes less difficult.” 


OPERATION 25, New York City 
Police De partme nt, 1955 








slum areas. A workable program ap- 
plication already has been prepared 


STAGE SLUM PREVENTION 
DRIVE IN INDIANAPOLIS 

A carefully planned experiment in 
slum prevention has been launched 
by the Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission. <A_ basically sound 
neighborhood that could deteriorate 
into a slum area in a few years has 
been selected for the test, which rep- 
resents a shift in emphasis for the 
commission from slum clearance to 
preventive work. 

The first step of the plan was to 
contact residents of the neighbor- 
hood to educate them to the goals 
of the commission and gain their 
voluntary support. Block chairmen 
were to be chosen to serve as liaison 


officers between the residents and the 


commission. House, street, sidewalk, 
and curb repairs: elimination of fire 
and health hazards: and ridding the 
area of trash heaps are included in 
the plans. Fire and health authorities 
already have listed some of the haz- 
ards that exist in the area and city 
officials have promised complete 
support in all projects. 

Members of the Indiana Lumber- 
men’s Association will stage clinics 
to teach homeowners how to make 
repairs at low costs and the rede- 
velopment commission will aid in 
securing federal or local home loans. 
STUDY HOUSING CONDITIONS 
IN FOUR CMAHA AREAS 

Housing conditions in four sec- 
tions of Omaha are being investi- 
gated under the guidance of the 
Neighborhood Conservation Depart- 
ment and, according to director 


Joseph F. Mangiamele, findings may 
be used as a basis for setting up a 
minimum housing standards code 
there. The fire, city-county health, 
building, planning and smoke abate- 
ment departments are each contrib- 
uting inspectors for the project 
Announcement of the survey came 
on the heels of a five-week school 
on housing rehabilitation conducted 
at Omaha by officials of the United 
States Public Health Service Rep- 
resentatives from the neighborhood 
conservation, city planning, _ fire, 
health, and building departments; 
the Visiting Nurse Association: and 


the local PTA attended 


RESIDENTS APPROVE PLANS FOR 
DETROIT NEIGHBORHOOD PROGRAM 

A 55-man neighborhood council. 
representing the people who live in 
a Detroit neighborhood slated for a 
2.5 million dollar pilot improvement 
project, in June overwhelmingly 
voted in favor of plans for their area 
The vote opened the way, after final 
approval by the mayor, for appli- 
cation to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for federal funds fo 
preliminary survey and_ planning 
under the 1954 housing act. 

In Detroit, a neighborhood pro- 
gram must go the rounds twice be- 
fore an application can be submitted 
to HHFA. Early in the year the may- 
or, controller, city council, and neigh- 
borhood council reviewed the plan. 
In May, the plan commission gave 
its okey; in June, the housing author- 
ity followed suit; and then the city 
council passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the city to apply for federal help. 
3efore the action could be taken, 
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however, the neighborhood attitude 
had to be measured and the vote, 
with 30 members of the neighbor- 
hood council present, was 26-3. One 
representative noted that he was in 
favor of the over-all plan with some 
qualifications. 

The neighborhood plan is part of 
a 45 million dollar citywide program 
(see April JouRNAL, page 132), call- 
ing for a new street pattern, enlarged 
playground, and other general im- 
provements. 


NINE COMPANIES TO CONSIDER 
LOUISVILLE RENEWAL LOANS 


The latest development in the 
struggle for funds to back Louis- 
ville’s rehabilitation program (see 
June JournaL, page 196) is the 
offer of nine saving and loan com- 
panies to consider long-term loan 
applications from property owners. 
The companies have said _ they 
would give renewal area property 
owners consideration on such loans 
consistent with “good business prac- 
tices.” 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has refused to certify for section 
220 aid two of the neighborhoods 
that the city had marked out for re- 
habilitation because it finds that 
properties in the areas do not meet 
their standards. The city has been 
pressing the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency for financial back- 
ing for several months. Heated pro- 
tests against federal red tape by 
Mayor Broaddus (see March Jour- 
NAL, page 97) led to the HHFA 
survey that resulted in the refusal 
of federal funds for the program. 


ACTION PROMISED ON ST. LOUIS 
NEIGHBORHOOD RENEWAL PLAN 

St. Louis will start spending part 
of its 4 million dollar rehabilitation 
fund, voted in a bond issue last May, 
in the Cherokee district. Residents 
celebrated the news at an outdoor 
gathering last month and_ they 
showed real enthusiasm for the plans 
outlined for the neighborhood by 
Mayor Raymond Tucker and other 
city officials. 

The district is one of the pilot 
projects in the city’s neighborhood 
rehabilitation program. The Hyde 
Park and Cote Brilliante neighbor- 
hoods also have been slated for im- 
provement and there are about 20 
other districts that probably will be 
marked for rehabilitation later. The 
city plans to concentrate on one or 
two districts each year. 

Public improvements will cost an 
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DANVILLE REDEVELOPMENT HITS UNUSUAL SNAG 

WANTED: 22 needles in a mighty big haystack. The search is 
on through the United States, England, and France for Viscountess 
Astor and 21 of her kinfolk who unintentionally are holding up the 
Danville, Virginia redevelopment program. When the Viscountess’ 
papa generously deeded the city a plot of land for a playground 
years ago, he could have had no idea of the stir he’d cause in 1955. 
The Astor clan will have to okey abrogation of the original gift. so 
that the land can be purchased by the redevelopment and housing 
authority and used for expansion of the city’s downtown section. 








estimated $500,000 per neighbor- 
hood. In one of the pilot areas, costs 
to property owners for bringing 
structures up to the standards estab- 
lished for the neighborhood have 
been estimated at about $1000 per 
dwelling. Federal aid may be sought 
under the Title I urban renewal 
program to help meet the costs of 
public improvements and help for 
residents in defraying their costs 
may be asked from the Federal 
Housing Administration via section 
220 loans. 

The _ rehabilitation program _ is 
being conducted by the building and 
inspection division, the health divi- 
sion, and the city plan commission. 
It is based on a four-point plan: 
(1 selection of an economically 
sound neighborhood; (2) a swapping 
of ideas for the neighborhood be- 
tween city officials and residents; 
(3) putting the ideas to work 
through a neighborhood organiza- 
tion that cooperates with city offi- 
cials; and (4) inspection of local 
dwellings for violations of the mini- 
mum housing standards law. 


LOS ANGELES PACOIMA AREA'S 
REHABILITATION WORK LAUDED 

Activity in the Pacoima district 
of Los Angeles starred in the Los 
Angeles Times recently as a shining 
example of what residents, with a 
little prodding from civic authorities, 
can do toward improving _ their 
neighborhoods. 

Before 1952, when neighborhood 
improvement work was turned over 
to the newly created rehabilitation 
and conservation division of the 
Building and Safety Department, 
Pacoima was a dingy little area 
housing 2000 persons. Its unpaved 
streets, sidewalk-less lanes, and gen- 
eral deterioration did little to stim- 
ulate unguided community interest 
in improvement. 

A rehabilitation and conservation 
department investigator began work 
armed with a law compelling an 


owner of substandard property to 
bring it up to the minimum levels 
of the code. But he met with little 
success. Only after winning the 
backing of some key local figures 
was any progress made. Then one 
section of the area was pitted against 
another in an informal contest for 
beautification and, with civic pride 
coming into play, reaction was im- 
mediate. 

The next step was a_ successful 
drive to secure roads and sidewalks 
for the section. With this improve- 
ment started, residents went all out 
to bring their dwellings up to stand- 
ard. When regular loan channels 
refused backing, local businessmen 
even went so far as to set up thei 
own savings and loan association. 

Results of the work at Pacoima 
show up in such facts and figures 
as these: properties on the business 
streets have increased six times in 
value since initiation of improve- 
ments: residential lots that a few 
years ago sold for as low as $100. 
today rate up to $800; new industry 
has found its way into the commu- 
nity; and the citizens are proud of 
their homes and neighborhood. 

The Pacoima area was one of the 
first enrolled in the city’s rehabili- 
tation and conservation drive, which 
is expected to stretch out over a 20- 
vear period. 


VOLUNTEER PROGRAM GETS 
GOOD RESULTS AT NORRISTOWN 

Norristown, Pennsylvania claims 
that its blight score is down to only 
about two dozen deteriorated build- 
ings and about six scrap heaps. Five 
vears ago conditions were such that 
more than 1376 owners had to be 
notified of adverse conditions on 
their properties; by 1952 the num- 
ber of unsatisfactory properties had 
dropped to 700—with today’s record 
nearing zero. 

Norristown is taking on somewhat 
of a new look largely through vol- 

Continued column three, page 296 
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NAHRO RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON RELOCATION POLICY 


Developed by NAHRO’s Relocation Committee, 
A pproz é d by Board of Goi ernors, / d ly 1955 


A sound relocation program is an essential element in any locality- 
wide program to create and to protect community values. It 
should serve the human needs of families displaced by community 
improvement programs. The potential danger to the community 
of displaced families intensifying existing slum conditions or cre- 
ating new slums must be recognized as a problem to be solved by 
a long-range Community program. 

Such a program to be effective must include relocation service 
to the displaced families. It is dependent upon the development and 
maintenance of sound neighborhoods and provision of an adequate 
supply of proper dwellings at various rent or price levels as required 
to meet the needs of a!l residents of the community. 

The shape, character, and form of local relocation programs 
must vary widely in accordance with local organizational structure, 
administrative procedures, and ways of conducting local public 
business. No set pattern of handling relocation can be made a re- 
quirement of financial assistance in any federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram. 

Therefore, recognizing that extensive public improvement pro- 
grams, including public housing, urban redevelopment, highway 
construction, and urban renewal generally are displacing people in 
increasing numbers and causing population shifts affecting entire 
cities, NAHRO affirms its belief that relocation must be an integral 
part of all such programs and makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 


1—That the federal government and local public agencies take 
cognizance of the relocation problem whenever it may occur in any 
program of public land acquisition and that the federal and local 
governments recognize relocation as a definite element of cost in 
acquiring sites for any public purposes. 


2—-That as a part of the “workable program” for the prevention 


and elimination of slums and blight, which is a prerequisite for eligi- 
bility for federal funds for urban renewal and for mortgage insur- 
ance from the Federal Housing Administration under sections 220 
and 221, a general description of the community’s plan for relo- 
cation be included. . 
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}—That all public agencies within a locality administering pro- 
grams resulting in the displacement of people be urged to assume 
their share of financial responsibility for relocating displaced fam- 
ilies. 


t—That steps be taken to insure that relocation activities of the 
various local agencies are coordinated as far as possible. 


5—That localities be urged to plan for relocation of families to be 
displaced during the initial steps in the development of public im- 
provement programs, so that such programs will not be temporarily 
or permanently delayed because of inability to relocate persons from 
public improvement sites. 


6—That citizen understanding and support be sought for relocation 
programs during the initial planning stages of public improvement 
programs that displace residents. 
7—That in the administration of relocation programs, the locality 
be urged to give consideration to all displacement by government 
action regardless of family status. 


COMMENTARY ON 
RELOCATION POLICY 


BETTE JENKINS 
Chairman, NAHRO’s 


Relocation Committee 


One of the major activities of 
NAHRO’s Relocation Committee 
during the current year has been the 
development of a policy statement on 
relocation. ‘The committee took ini- 
tial steps toward the policy formu- 
lation last year and has devoted 
many hours to an examination 
of the total problem and to the de- 
velopment of a statement that would 
reflect the seriousness and scope of 
the relocation operation, emphasize 
its human aspects, and at the same 
time be confined to general observa- 
tions rather than to criticism of cur- 
rent operations, either national o1 
local. 

To reach agreement with the 
NAHRO family was not an easy 
task. Committee viewpoint varied 
but there was agreement on one basic 
point. The statement had to indicat 
concern for people. and their individ- 
ual requirements as well as a desire 
to deal effectively and systematically 
with those requirements. A second 
area of basic agreement was that the 
statement ought to refer to the im- 
pact ol extensive displacement on a 
total community. 

After the committee work was 
completed, the statement was re- 
viewed, thoroughly discussed, and 
revised by the Board of Governors. 
It then went back to the committee 
for final approval. This process has 
been a lengthy and painstaking one 
but we believe the results worth- 
while, for we are hopeful that, 
through widespread circulation, the 
statement will become an important 
tool for focusing attention on an in- 
creasingly serious community prob- 
lem. 

As new programs of highway con- 
struction, urban renewal, and com- 
munity development get under way, 
we believe the statement will be use- 
ful and effective in pointing up the 
fundamentals of sound relocation 
planning. 





An opportunity to review and 
discuss the NAHRO relocation 
policy stated at the left will be 
provided at NAHRO's 22nd an- 
nual conference in Cleveland next 
month (see page 266). Two work- 
shop sessions are scheduled at 
which the policy statement will 
be discussed. 
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Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the firm of Lucas and Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


PHA "LEASE" WITH LOCALITIES 
CALLED "CONTRACT" BY U.S. COURT 

Local authorities operating fed- 
erally-owned projects under a_ so- 
called “lease” had better take an- 
other look at their lessee status. Fon 
in Schetter v. Housing Authority of 
the City of Erie, et al., a United 
States district court (on June 13, 
1955) held that the instrument 
wasn’t a lease at all but merely a 
contract under which the local au- 
thority agreed to act as managing 
agent for the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. The case was a suit 
under the federal tort claims act by 
parents of two children who were 
killed when a hot water tank ex- 
ploded in the PHA-constructed Del- 
aware Plan housing project. If it 
were strictly a lease and nothing 
else, the suit against the government 
would fail but the court, after an 
analysis of the instrument, conclud- 
ed that this was not a lease but a 
management contract. 

Some of the provisions that the 
court pointed out negated the idea 
of a lease were: the project had to 
be operated by the local authority 
in accordance with the budget ap- 
proved by the United States; the 
local authority was to pay no taxes 
nor to make any payments in lieu 
of taxes, with the United States 
making such payments; the local au- 
thority was to select tenants in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed 
by the United States; the rentals 
were to be prescribed by the United 
States; the selection of management 
personnel was to be in a manner 
determined by the United States: 
the wages paid by the local authority 
were to be approved by the United 
States; all records relative to man- 
agement, operation, maintenance, 
and administration were to be on 
forms prescribed by the United 
States; no major repairs or improve- 
ments were to be made without prior 
written approval of the United 
States; the local authority’s em- 
ployees who handled funds were re- 
quired to furnish a bond approved 
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by the United States: insurance was 
to be obtained, with certified copies 
of the policies furnished to the 
United States; the United States re- 
tained the right to sell or dispose 
of any part of the project withou! 
the consent of the local authority. 


PREVENTING DISCRIMINATION IS 
NOT FHA, VA DUTY, COURT HOLDS 

Charging that there was discrim- 
ination against Negroes in the sale 
of housing project properties, an 
action seeking an injunction was 
sought against the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans 
Administration to bar these federal 
agencies from extending loan guar- 
antee benefits to a large Pennsyl- 
vania builder. The United States 
district court for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, on March 16, 1955, 
refused to grant the injunction, 
holding: “‘Neither the FHA nor the 
VA has been charged by Congress 
with the duty of preventing discrim- 
ination in the sales of housing pro}j- 
ect properties. What the Negroes 
are saying in effect is that these 
agencies ought to be charged with 
that duty. But that is something 
which cannot be forced upon the 
agencies in question by the courts 
through the medium of the injunc- 
tive process.” (Johnson v. Levitt © 
Sons, Inc.) (See March Journat, 
page 114. 


U. S. COURT SAYS COMMISSIONERS 
NOT SUBJECT TO THE HATCH ACT 

A portion of the Hatch Act pro- 
vides: “No officer of any state 
or local agency whose principal em- 
ployment is in connection with any 
activity which is financed in whole 
or in part by loan or grant made by 
the United States or by any federal 
agency shall (1) use his official au- 
thority or influence for the purpose 
of interfering with an election or a 
nomination for office, or affecting the 
result thereof, o1 . no such officer 

. shall take an active part in politi- 
cal management or in political cam- 
paigns.” 

Is an attorney whose principal 


activity is the practice of law but 
who serves as an unpaid officer of a 
local housing authority subject to 
this provision of the Hatch Act? Yes. 
said the Civil Service Commission. 
No, says Judge Smith of the United 
States district court for New Jersey 
in Matturi v. U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, decided April 19, 1955. 

Judge Smith followed the reason- 
ing of Judge Pray in another dis- 
trict court case (Anderson v. U. S. 
Cwil Service Commission, 119 F. 
Supp. 567). What both federal courts 
held was that the Civil Service Com- 
mission had inserted the word “pub- 
lic” between the words “principal” 
and “employment” so that, accord- 
ing to the Civil Service Commission, 
the ban on political activities applied 
to the attorneys in question because 
their principal public employment 
was in connection with the housing 
authority. To the courts the commis- 
sion was, in effect, amending the 
Statute, 


BONDING COMPANY HELD 
LIABLE FOR LOW BIDDER'S ERROR 


Of specialized interest is the de- 
cision of March 21, 1955 by a United 
States district court judge involving 
an action by the Housing Authority 
of Hazlehurst, Georgia against a 
bonding company, Peerless Casualty 
Company. In that case, the contrac- 
tor, H. W. Ivey Company of Atlanta. 
low bidder on the housing project. 
discovered an error in its estimate 
and withdrew its bid, bond for which 
had been furnished by Peerless. The 
judge held Peerless liable for the 
difference ($14,267) between Ivev’s 
bid and the next lowest bid. 


WHAT IS CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT 
“OFFICIAL STARTING DATE"? 


Warning to contractors on public 
housing projects and suggestions on 
improvement of contract award pro- 
cedures appear in a July 13, 1954 
96-page opinion and findings by Ref- 
eree Nathan D. Lapham, appointed 
by a New York supreme court justice 
in the case of George Colon Con- 
tracting Corporation v. Watertown 
Housing Authority. Although the 
lengthy opinion covers many details 
at issue, local authorities will be 
particularly interested in the dispute 
revolving around when the “official 
starting date” began. The Water- 
town Housing Authority, by letter of 
August 29, 1950, notified the con- 
tractor that it had been awarded the 
contract for the Cloverdale project 

a state-aided project), that “con- 
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tract documents are being prepared 
for execution” and that the official 
starting date was established as of 
September 1, 1950. Not until Octo- 
ber 25, 1950 was the fully executed 
contract delivered to the contractor, 
who contended the life of the con- 
tract began on that date. The ref- 
eree found that, while the contract 
“could have been more _ precisely 
drawn in this respect” and that while 
the August 29 letter “could have 
been drafted with a force and clarity 
that would have forestalled criti- 
cism,” the question is what was the 
intent of the parties? After consider- 
able analysis of all events taking 
place from shortly before August 29. 
the referee found that the letter of 
August 29 was a combination ac- 
ceptance of the proposal, notice of 
award of the contract, and order to 
proceed. 

OKEY TAXING OF WHERRY HOUSING 
ON LAND LEASED FROM U. S. 

A decision by a circuit court of 
Baltimore City on April 26, 1955, in 
the case of Meade Heights, Inc. v. 
Nice et al, revives interest in the taxa- 
bility of Wherry Act housing on lands 
leased from the United States. The 
Meade case dealt with the imposition 
of the tax on the refrigerators and 
stoves located in the project, the tax 
being resisted on the ground that the 
state tax law was of no force on a 
military reservation over which the 
United States has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. The court upheld the tax com- 
mission’s contention that, in the 
Military Leasing Act, the United 
States had expressly consented to the 
taxation of the private lessees’ inter- 


est in the property. The equipment 
was a part of the furnishings that 
constituted a condition of approval 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion for insurance. 

In an earlier Meade Heights case. 
decided on March 13, 1953, by the 
Maryland court of appeals, the prop- 
erty tax was sustained on the interest 
of a private person who constructed 
a rental apartment project on land 
leased from the armed services. This 
conclusion (but not on the sam 
grounds) was reached by the United 
States district court for the district 
f New Jersey in Sheridanville, Inc. \ 
Borough of Wrightstown, decided 
December 15, 1954. Similar assess- 
ments on housing projects located on 
Travis air force base in California 
on land owned by the United States 
government were upheld by th 
Solano county superior court in 
Fairfield Gardens v. County of 
Solano, decided July 28, 1954. 

The situation today appears to be, 
therefore, that in these types of 
projects, an interest located on land 
over which the United States has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction can be taxed 
since Congress has consented to this 
taxation. 


CITY MUST OBTAIN LICENSE 
TO OPERATE FEDERAL PROJECT 

A March 25, 1954 ruling of th 
attorney general of Kansas _ holds 
that a statute requiring the procurin: 
of a state license by every proprietor 
of an apartment house enterprise 
must be complied with by a city op- 
erating housing units taken over 
from the federal government. 





People see page 302). 


facilities must be extended .. . 


into play 


humane . 





SOCIAL AGENCIES AND URBAN RENEWAL— 

The importance of the role to be played by social agencies in re- 
locating families in urban renewal operations was described in a 
recent report by the Philadelphia Housing Association (Housing and 


“In probing the centers of the city’s physical decay, slum clear- 
ance has brought to light areas of social disintegration as well. Be- 
hind the site occupants’ apparent inability to make wise choices 
in moving is an array of social problems of the severest sort: in- 
dividual apathy and incapacity, marginal subsistence, and famil 
dissolution. If relocation needs are to be met in such a way that 
the spread of physical and human blight is truly checked and not 
just diverted, several approaches are necessary. Existing relocation 
the expert knowledge of the publi 
and private agencies working to stabilize families must be brough 
families to be rehoused must be carefully informed 
of the real alternatives confronting them; they must be assisted in 
making wise, if difficult, choices. Further, there must be ‘feedback’; 
the experience of the social worker must help temper public policy, 
so that the process of public improvement, like its purpose, will be 
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HHFA COMES TO AID 
OF HURRICANE AREAS 


Reacting speedily to hurricane- 
wrought disaster conditions in east- 
ern seaboard and New England 
states, the Housing and Hom 
Finance Agency and its constituent 
units on August 25 opened up to 
the legal maximum all their hous- 
ing credit aids and community as- 
sistance programs to assist victims 
of hurricane Conni 

HHFA Administrator Albert M. 
Cole announced his agency’s emer- 
gency aid program on his return 
from a quick helicopter inspection of 
the stricken areas. He was accom- 
panied on the inspection by top of- 
ficials of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the Community 
Facilities Administration 

Specific aids being provided by 
the federal housing agency to dis- 
aster communities include 


Temporary housing for homeless 
families—-PHA estimates it can make 
available in Connecticut. one of the 
worst hit areas, some 1400 federally- 
owned war and emergency housing 
units and federally-aided public 
housing units. Local housing author- 


ities in the stricken areas have been 
instructed to make all vacancies in 
then projec ts available to the disas- 
ter victims, their eligibility to be cert- 
ied by Red Cross offices. Also, FHA 


is holding in reserve vacancies i 


rental housing developments now 
owned by the government through 
mortgage default, including section 
608 rental projects. Also in reserve 
are some 600 federally-owned trail- 
ers now located in Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Mortgage insurance credit—FHA 
has fully relaxed its recently imposed 
credit restrictions on home mort- 
gages (see page 258) for the disaste: 
areas and is ready to insure 100 per 
cent 30-year loans for homes up to 
$7000 in value for hurricane victim 
families. 


Housing credit support for pri- 
vate lenders— FHA has authorized 
lenders in the disaster area to work 
out with FHA _ borrowers whose 
homes have been destroyed or dam- 
aged arrangements to suspend pay- 
ments temporarily on home mort- 
gages and on Title I home repair 
loans. The Federal National Mort- 
gage Association will also make ad- 
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vance commitments to lending in- 
stitutions to purchase from them any 
FHA or VA loans they make to dis- 


aster victims. 


Public facilities aid—the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration will 
make loans up to 40 years to public 
agencies for restoration or replace- 
ment of essential public facilities and 
will make interest-free advances to 
enable stricken communities to be- 
gin immediately the job of planning 
to restore the needed facilities. 


Emergency redevelopment plan- 
ning— The Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration will make grants up to 50 
per cent of total cost to state plan- 
ning agencies to help replan and re- 
build towns that have been severely 
damaged by the hurricane. URA is 
also empowered to make loans and 
grants to local governments for 
clearing and replanning areas where 
housing is involved and making 
them available for redevelopment or 
rehabilitation. 

HHFA’s emergency aid program 
is being handled by its field offices 
in Philadelphia, in New York City, 
and in a special HHFA disaster of- 
fice set up in a school house in 
Waterbury, Connecticut. To spread 
the word about its emergency pro- 
gram, HHFA has distributed a spe- 
cial leaflet throughout the disaster 
areas. 


STATE NEWS— 

(Continued from page 277) 

state legislature in 1953 (see August- 
September 1953 JouRNAL, page 
285). 

A recently adopted Texas law al- 
lows local authority personnel to be 
covered by federal social security. 
Texas is the fourth state to take such 
action this year. 

A newly enacted California law 
clarifies local authority power to con- 
tinue operation of temporary housing 
but provides that no authority may 
acquire temporary housing by re- 
linquishment or purchase after Sep- 
tember 7, 1955. Authorities may, 
however, manage such housing if it 
is acquired by the local community. 

Several other states have taken 
action to extend temporary housing 
operations. Both New Jersey and 
Ohio have extended operation of 
their state-aided veterans temporary 
housing programs and Montana has 
lengthened the time deadline on local 
operation of temporaries. 
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S.F. AUTHORITY'S SAFETY RECORD 
PAYS OFF IN INSURANCE REBATE 

The safety record that San Fran- 
cisco housing authority employees 
chalked up last year paid off in 
cash for the authority this summer 

$12,714 refunded to the author- 
ity, representing two-thirds of its 
1954 insurance premium of $19,264. 
The premium rebate was made by 
the state compensation insurance 
fund in July on the basis of the 
phenomenally low accident rate 
among workers employed by the 
authority. 

In announcing the refund, the in- 
surance fund’s manager, Earl R. 
Howard, said the employees’ safety 
record was “so outstanding it’s al- 
most impossible to match.” Later, the 
San Francisco Chronicle paid edi- 
torial tribute to the employees and 
the authority for their safety record 
and expressed hope that the mayor 
and board of supervisors would take 
note of the achievement. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS SEEK TO 
INCREASE STAFF COMPETENCE 


The technical competence — of 
maintenance and management stafl 
members of two local housing au- 
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HOBOKEN AUTHORITY GIVES MERIT AWARDS 
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thorities is being enhanced via spe- 
cial training courses and sessions that 
have been designed both to improv 
the authorities’ operational efficiencs 
and to develop candidates for pro- 
motion to better authority jobs. 


Philadelphia 

‘Twelve of The Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority’s project management 
staff have successfully completed 
special course work aimed at devel- 
opment of procedures for cost re- 
duction and work simplification. 
The course was set up by the au- 
thority in cooperation with the 
Philadelphia chapter of the Society 
for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. Instruction for the course was 
given by a management engineer 
from the International Resistanc 
Company. 

In another program, the Phila- 
delphia authority teamed up with 
the city’s board of education to give 
special training in proper methods 
of oil “burner firing, maintenance, 
and repair to 34 maintenance men 
working in the authority’s projects. 
The course lasted 15 weeks with two 


Continued column two, page 289) 


+* 


Certificates of merit for performing some outstanding service to the operation 
of the Hoboken, New Jersey housing authority were awarded by authority 
officials recently to four individuals (shown above holding certificates). Left to 
right: James Perris, honored for conducting classes to increase maintenance 
personnel efficiency; Commissioner Joseph Townsley; S. C. Basso, also cited for 
teaching maintenance classes; Counsel Dominick J. Marrone; Chairman Michael 
J. Milat; Commissioner Woodrow S. Monte; Mrs. Eleanor Clifford, a tenant of 
Andrew Jackson Gardens, honored for helping save the lives of two fellow tenants; 
Commissioner Frank J. Ortolano; William Saulino, also credited with helping save 
the lives of the two tenants; Commissioner William L. Dempsey; Commissioner 
Joseph A. Giangardella; and Executive Director M. Edward De Fazio. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS HANDBOOKS ISSUED AS 
GUIDE TO PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS, CIVIC LEADERS 


a set of ‘working papers’ on 
human relations for administrators 
and board members in school sys- 
tems, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions which operate under a profes- 
sional administrator and a _ lay 
board.” 

That’s the description of a series 
of handbooks currently being pub- 
lished under the general title “The 
Dynamics of Group Action.” 
Through the handbooks, executives 
of public agencies and community 
leaders will get the benefit of the 
extensive research in human rela- 
tions being carried on by business, 
industry, government, the armed 
forces, educational organizations, 
and psychological clinics. Publishers 
of the handbooks state that the 
guides will translate these research 
findings “from the realm of theory 
into practical recommendations for 
action.” 

Expectation is that the series will 


be of particular interest to housing 
and redevelopment officials not only 
in administering their staffs but for 
their work with citizen groups in 
promoting their programs and in 
helping to develop the citizen par- 
ticipation phase of the “workable 
federal 
Act of 1954 
information in the 


program” requirement for 
aid under the 
The ideas and 
handbooks al 
concisely. 


Housing 


e presented simply and 
Numerous pages through- 
been left blank 
as a handy means of 


out the books have 


for notes, en- 
couraging readers to jot down ways 
and means of applying the suggested 
ideas to their particular problems. 
Authors of the 
the staff of 
publisher 


handbooks are on 
University; 

Arthur C. Croft Publi- 
New London, Connecticut. 
The six books published to date, as 
described 


Columbia 
cations, 


below, average 55 pages 


each and are priced at $2.50 each. 


Six Books Now Available 


CITIZENS COMMITTEES 
the nature of citizens committees, how 
and why they have developed in many 
communities: discusses mem- 
bership and financing: suggests what 
planning the committee should do before 
it organizes and promotes its program: 
and offers a series of tips for administra- 
tors of the program. 


explains 


committee 


MAKE YOUR STAFF MEETINGS 
COUNT! why staff meetings 
in any kind of an organization are so im- 
portant and why they are so often a prob- 
lem for the staff head: gives specific sug- 
gestions about how staff meetings can 
achieve better results by careful plan- 
ning of meeting time, place, and agenda. 


PROBLEM SOLVING FOR THE EX- 
ECUTIVE—a study of the executive's 
role in handling problems of all sorts that 
arise in agency operations and program 
promotion. The subject is handled in five 
sections labeled: What Is Your Role In 
Problem Solving ?: How Do Problems Get 
Solved ?: Who Should Take Part in Prob- 
lem Solving? How To Plan For Effective 
Problem Solving: and By-products of Stafi 
Problem Solving. 


discusses 


LEADERSHIP IN ACTION—a_ resumé 
of the leadership job in an agency, group, 
business, or committee. Discusses basic 
characteristics of a good leade r, develop- 
ment of leadership ability, the problems 
and responsibilities of leadership, and sev- 
eral common problems encountered by 
people who lead—limits of authority, co- 


ordination with other leaders, and the 
leader's role as an arbitrator. 
WHEN YOUR SCHOOL BOARD 


MEETS— studies the 
board, its composition, 
and its goals. While this handbook’s basic 
frame of reference is a school board, the 
term might easily be replaced throughout 


work of a school 
methods of action. 
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by housing or redevelopment commission- 
their role is much the same 
and be used as a helpful guide to a com- 
mission’s work. Specific suggestions given 
in the handbook range from getting along 
with other personalities on the commis- 
sion to the physical circumstances of the 
meeting—the meeting room, the confer- 
ence table, the whole atmosphere of the 
meeting. 


ers—since 


LEADERSHIP AND MORALE-—sum- 
marizes and interprets recent findings by 
social scientists studying the nature of 
morale, the causes and effects of high and 
low morale in many kinds of groups 
This is a useful thought-piece that shows 
how group morale—in any kind of group 

influences the eroun’s gives 
specific advice for improving group 
morale through personal understanding, 
administrative policies, and cooperation, 
among other things 


ac tions 


ADMINISTRATIVE IDEAS— 
(Continued from page 288) 
two-hour evening classes held each 
week at a vocational school. 


New Orleans 
The New Orleans housing author- 


ity is another agency that’s been 
going into the personnel training 
business lately, its particular pur- 
pose being to train administrative 


personnel to qualify for possible pro- 
motion to project cashiers. The pro- 
eram worked out by the au- 
thority’s accounting department and 
was designed to give the 
a basic understanding of 
methods and procedures. 


was 


trainees 
accounting 


INTEREST RATES 
CONTINUE TO RISE 
ON RENEWAL LOANS 


Housing and redevelopment agen- 
this faced a 
ing rise in borrowing 


cies summer continu- 


costs in sales 
of both long- and short-term notes. 
A long-term 
mid-July 
rate on the 
2.5524 per cent from the previous 
April mark of 2.4183 per cent. Short- 
term housing notes offered in a mid- 
August went for an average in- 


1.418 per cent compared 


housing bond sale in 


saw the average interest 


obligations jump to 


sale 
terest ol 
to an earlier 1.09 per cent in a simi- 
lar April sale. 


issued by 


And short-term notes 
redevelopment agencies 
brought a 1,225 per 
rate in a July sale, a sharp jump 
from the 1.06 per cent received for 
like offerings only a month earlier. 


cent average 


Bonds 
In the July sale of housing au- 
thority bonds, the 14th 
backed by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration under the 1949 hous- 
ing act, 19 local housing authorities 
sold $121,465,000 in obligations due 
Heaviest 
author- 


such sale 


in from 30 to 40 years. 


borrowers were the housing 


ities in Baltimore $16,075,000: 
New York City—$11,735,000; and 
Philadelphia $14,060,000. Sixteen 


other authorities borrowed an aver- 
+ million dollars each. 

Competition to buy up the latest 
housing offerings was again stiff be- 
tween the group and the 
“bankers,” usual the “deal- 
ers,” lead by Phelps, Fenn & Com- 
pany, Lehman Brothers, and Blythe 
& Company, came off with the lion’s 
share—about five-sixths of the total. 
The dealers also did well in mar- 
keting their housing bonds—all but 
about 1.5 million dollars worth were 
reportedly disposed of within two 
davs of the 


age of about 


“dealers” 
but as 


sale. 


Short-Term Notes 
In an August 16 sale of 
term housing notes to finance 


short- 
local 
housing programs 90 local authori- 
ties borrowed totally $86,216,000 at 
an average interest rate of 1.418 per 
cent. 
In an 

velopment 


early July sale, six rede- 

agencies offered totally 
$9,475,000 in short-term preliminary 
loan notes maturing in an average 
of six months. Average interest rate 
for these was 1.225 per cent 
compared to a 1.06 per cent aver- 
age received 
on June 15. 


notes 


in a similar note sale 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGIONAL COUNCIL 
MEETS IN SEATTLE 





Sharing the spotlight with the 
National Municipal League’s na- 
tional conference on government. 
the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council of NAHRO succeeded in 
focusing major public attention on 
housing and redevelopment prob- 
lems at its 13th annual conference 
July 27 and 28 on the University 
of Washington campus in Seattle. 

It was the second successive year 
that the region had planned its con 
ference to coincide with the confer- 
ence on government, thus gaining 
for NAHRO delegates the advant- 
age of participating in sessions on 
governmental topics closely related 
to housing and, similarly, gaining 
the attention and participation of 
community leaders from all parts 
of the country in sessions on hous- 
ing and redevelopment problems. 

About 150 delegates registered for 
the NAHRO | sessions. including 
commissioners, local authority staf] 
members, and representatives of 
federal housing agencies. All states 
in the region and Alaska were rep- 
resented and a special delegation 
from the Richmond, California au- 














Newly elected officers at the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council: left to right, J. R. Adams of Seattle, president; Rose 
Morry of Seattle, secretary; Lester Beard of Everett, vice- 
president; Peter DeMark of Tacoma, treasurer. On extreme 
right is new board member James L. Gedamke of Portland. 
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thority, in the Pacific Southwest Re- 
gion, also attended. 

Headline speakers included the 
president of NAHRO, Walter B. 
Mills, Jr.; Edward F. Barry, president 
of the National Housing Conference: 
Major General Frederick A. Irvine 
Ret.) , president of ACTION; John 
Currie, deputy commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration, rep- 
resenting Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser; M. Justin Herman, regional 
administrator for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in San Fran- 
cisco: Richard Ives, regional direc- 
tor of the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration in San Francisco; John G. 
Melville, director of the PHA field 
office in San Francisco; and the 
executive director of NAHRO, John 
D. Lange. 

The conference program included 
a session On Commissioners’ respon- 
sibilities to the authority and to the 
public, a meeting on “Urban Re- 
newal—Vision or Reality,” and a 
discussion meeting on the shirtsleeve 
maintenance clinic program. The 
shirtsleeve clinic session included re- 
ports on maintenance clinics that 





Edward F. Barry, president of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, addressing 
NAHRO Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council members at annual banquet. 


had been held in different parts of 
the region: a roundtable discussion 
of the value of the clinics; and a 
talk by NAHRO President Mills, 
who discussed how the program was 
working in his part of the country 
He described how maintenance 
clinics there made extensive use of 
physical displays of problems in 
painting, grounds, apphances, and 
utilities and how workers were in- 
vited to get right in and demon- 
strate metheds. Such meetings, Mr. 
Mills said. had turned out to be 
highly successful 

Sessions of the Munic ipal League’s 
Conference open to NAHRO dele- 
gates included disc ussions on mod- 
ernizing court procedures, metro- 
politan planning, management in 


LEFT—Head table personalities at re- 
gional council banquet: left to right, 
John G. Melville of PHA; retiring presi- 
dent Harlan Nelson and Mrs. Nelson; 
NAHRO Executive Director John D. 
Lange; Mrs. R. Anthony DuBay; Edward 
F. Barry, National Housing Conference 
president; and Portiand authority com- 
missioner R. Anthony DuBay. 


Retiring officers of the regional council: left to right, Mildred 
Sorodka of Portiand, secretory; Harlan Nelson of Vancouver, 
president; Ben C. Wilcox of King County, vice-president; 
and John L. Ashby of King County, treasurer. Former presi- 
dent Nelson is now an ex officio member of the board. 
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local government, and evaluating 
the system of nominating candidates 
fon political office 


Resolution 
Only one major resolution was 
passed at the annual business meet- 
ing—an endorsement of House Reso- 
lution 3718 to make single aged per- 
sons eligible for low-rent public 
housing 


Officers 


J. R. Adams, assistant executive 
director of the Seattle housing au- 
thority, was elected regional presi- 
dent succeeding Harlan A. Nelson 
of Vancouver, Washington at the 
annual business meeting. 

Other officers elected were Lester 
Beard, executive director of the 
Everett Housing Authority, vice- 
president; Rose Morry, executive as- 
sistant, Seattle authority, secretary: 
and Peter DeMark, accountant for 
the ‘Tacoma authority, treasurer. 


Elected to the board were James 
L. Gedamke of Portland and Dwight 
K. Garrett, executive director of the 
Nampa, Idaho authority. Continu- 
ing board members are P. J. Hagan. 
chairman of the Anaconda, Mon- 
tana authority; Mrs. Betty Berger- 
son, administrative assistant, Ta- 
coma authority; R. Anthony Du- 
Bay, commissioner of the Portland 
authority; and C. S. Roff, chair- 
man of the Pasco authority. The 
region’s retiring president, Harlan 
Nelson, and the presidents of the 
regional chapters complete the board 
as ex officio members. 


Program Committee 

NAHRO members from Portland 
directed general arrangements for 
the conference, with James _L. 
Gedamke serving as general chair- 
man. Mrs. Larry Grimes, executive 
director of the Kelso, Washington 
housing authority, served as official 
conference hostess. welcoming dele- 
gates and greeting the speakers on 
their arrival. 


Social Events 

Social sidelights of the conference 
included a preconference cocktail 
party hosted by NAHRO’s Columbia 
River Chapter, a very popular 
moonlight cruise on Lake Washing- 
ton arranged by Lester Beard, and 
the annual reception that preceded 
the conference banquet with which 
the conference closed. 
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July has been a busy month for all 
of us—-and certainly has been just 
that for me. My travels included a 
conference in Washington with the 
commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration on the agency's new 
loan and annual contributions con- 
tract; a meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors in Chicago; and attendance 
at the annual conference of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Regional Council. 
which was held in Seattle in con- 
junction with the National Munici- 
pal League's national conference on 
eovernment. 


Seattle Conference 

My trip to Seattle having been my 
first one to that city, I was delighted 
to have a chance to observe its size 
and beauty, its wonderful lakes, 
waterways, and mountains. I am par- 
ticularly grateful to our membership 
in that region for their hospitality 
and for the many courtesies extended 
me while attending their meeting. 

The conference was held at the 
student union building on the cam- 
pus of the University of Washington 
Because we were sharing the meeting 
place with the Municipal League, 
there was an atmosphere of joint ef- 
fort in meeting community problems, 
including housing. The program was 
well planned and well attended. | 
was especially pleased to see the in- 
terest of commissioners from the re- 
gion. Thanks of the membership for 
a well executed convention go to 
Harlan Nelson, the president of the 
region: R. Anthony DuBay, the pro- 
gram chairman: G. L. Gedamke, the 
general chairman—and to all thei 


co-workers. 


NAHRO’s Job 

Having attended the annual meet- 
ings of all of our regional councils, I 
can savy now better than ever that 
ours is a worthwhile organization, 
doing a good job of making the pro- 
grams of slum clearance, urban re- 
newal, and public housing more effi- 
cient and of greater service to our 
people. 


The one thing that strikes you as 
you visit throughout these United 
States is the desire to serve that you 
find everywhere—the wish to rende1 
better and more efficient service, to 
correct mistakes of the past, and to 
do a conscientious job of rehabilita- 
tion, not only for cities as such but 
for families who badly need a de- 
cent place in which to live and rear 
their children. 

Secause I am convinced now more 
than ever that NAHRO is a truly 
outstanding organization, I want to 
urge again, as I have in previous col- 
umns, that the Association deserves 
your support. When I say NAHRO 
deserves your support, I mean, of 
course, the support of your time and 
talents as well as your dues payments 
If we are to continue to do the job 
as it should be done, we must have 
the financial backing of each and 
every member. I am greatly alarmed 
at the delinquencies in individual 
memberships. At the meeting of the 
soard of Governors in Chicago, it 
was pointed out that we are oper- 
ating at a deficit, due primarily to the 
indifference or inability of our indi- 
vidual members to pay their dues 
Chere were 591 members delinquent 
July, with 
two regions that had not vet been 
billed for 1955 

Are you one of the 591? Is it that 
you have just overlooked the pay- 
ment—or is it that you do not feel 
that NAHRO is worth this small 
contribution? I am reminded of a 


in their payments as of 


piece that I recently read author 


unknown 


It’s Up tro You 


You are the fellow who has to decid 


Whether you'll do it or toss it aside 

You are the fellow who makes up vour 
mind 

Whether vou'll lead or linger behind 


‘ 


Whether vou'll try for the goal that’s afar, 

Or be contented to stay where you are 

Take it or leave it, there’s something to 
do! 


Just think it over, it’s all up to you 


Walter B. Mills, Jr , Aucust 1955 
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REDEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS SURVEYED 


What are the headaches that be- 
set urban redevelopment agency 
operations? What kinds of problems 
tie up the redevelopment program? 
What remedies are needed? 

Some answers to these and other 
questions about the operation of 
local redevelopment programs came 
to light recently in a survey made 
by Morris D. Smith of the Los An- 
geles county planning commission, 
who made the survey as part of a 
master’s thesis submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He 
sent questionnaires last year to 157 
redevelopment agencies throughout 
the country, got replies from 79 of 
them. Here, in capsule form, is what 
they had to say, as reported in a 
summary released by Mr. Smith in 
June. 

Troubles 

The No. 1 headache-—paper work! 
Well over half the agencies report- 
ing characterized performance of re- 
quired “paper work” under the Title 
I program of the Housing Acts of 
1949 and 1954 as posing a “very 
serious” problem and three agencies 
said the burden was “insuperable.” 

Second place on the headache list 
was relocation of displaced site oc- 
cupants. While none of the agencies 
found the problem really “insuper- 
able,” 13 called it “very serious,” 
17 found it “considerable,” and 21 
found it either “negligible” or “mod- 
erate.” 

Ranking third on the troubles list 
were what was labeled “the ex- 
haustive formalities of project pro- 
cedure.” The task of fulfilling the 
“workable program” requirement of 
the 1954 housing act took fourth 
place in the problem lineup. Fifth 
on the list is the job of gaining pub- 
lic understanding and support for 
the redevelopment program — one 
agency found this an “insuperable” 
nut to crack, six had “very serious” 
trouble gaining public support, 52 
acknowledged that they had at least 
some sort of trouble getting their 
point over to the public. 

These five problems, while de- 
scribed as the worst faced by the 
agencies, were by no means the only 
ones. Fully 40 categories of troubles 

ranging from inadequate legisla- 
tion and time-consuming litigation 
to problems of recruiting technical 
personnel—were noted by the rede- 
velopment agencies. Three problems 
listed by some agencies as “insuper- 
able” were: obtaining federal under- 
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standing that the agency is “deal- 
ing with people, not just paper;” 
inconsistency of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in defining 
what is eligible for a local grant- 
in-aid; and public sentiment against 
commercial reuse of redeveloped 
land. 
Need New Laws 

Asked what sort of new legal 
powers the agencies thought they 
needed to expedite their programs, 
the agencies came up with a list of 
26 kinds of new powers that they 
feel they need. Most urgent, many 
agencies said, were amendments to 
enabling legislation to conform pre- 
vious laws with the language and 
provisions of the 1954 housing act. 
Others said they needed “quick- 
taking” powers in connection with 
eminent domain and power to make 
spot clearance of blighted and/or 
non-conforming land uses. Three 
agencies said they needed enabling 
legislation authorizing development 
of open land. 


Opposition 

And who are the people who give 
the redevelopment agency and _ its 
program the most serious opposition? 
Owners of substandard property was 
the answer from nearly one_ third 
of the agencies. These owners. local 
real estate boards, and others with 
a direct interest in the real estate 
business, the survey showed, put up 
most of the opposition. Pressure 
groups gave only scattered opposi- 
tion; only four agencies had trouble 
with elected officials; only one re- 
ported opposition from those in 
above middle-income classes. 

Resistance from site occupants, 
however, was reported by 13 agencies 

six were opposed by site busi- 
nesses; seven agencies had _ trouble 
with site residents. 


Public Housing 

How much help is public hous- 
ations, only ten of the 79 agencies 
Four agencies said public housing 
accommodated over 70 per cent of 
the families displaced by their oper- 
ations, only ten of the 79 agencies 
put less than 25 per cent of the re- 
locatees in low-rent public housing. 
Average for all agencies reporting 
was 30 per cent placement in public 
housing. 

Could the redevelopment agency 
get along without public housing as 
a relocation aid? An overwhelming 
no was the answer from 51 of the 


79 authorities. Four said they could 
get along without public housing 
“maybe,” nine said they definitely 
could get along without it. 


Administration 

What do redevelopment agencies 
think is the best organizational set-up 
for getting the redevelopment job 
done? Opinion was split almost 
evenly three ways between a joint 
agency with the housing authority, 
a separate legal entity, and depart- 
mental status within the local gov- 
ernment. 


General Reaction 

And what do redevelopment agen- 
cies frankly think about the progress 
of their programs to date? Nine were 
“eminently satisfied,” about 25 were 
“moderately pleased,” 11 were 
neither pleased nor displeased, 15 
were “somewhat displeased,” 11 were 
frankly “very disappointed.” 


RURAL SLUMS— 

(Continued from page 280) 
farming operations (see Octobe: 
1946 JoURNAL, page 223). 
1937—-Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, under which 40-year, 3 per 
cent loans were authorized for farm 
tenants, laborers, and sharecroppers 
to finance repair or purchase of farm 
properties (see December 1947 Jour- 
NAL, page 358 

1946—Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1946, extending and 
strengthening the above Bankhead- 
Jones program (see December 1947 
JOURNAL, page 358 

1949——Housing Act of 1949. Unde1 
Title V of the act, a new five-year 
program of loans and grants was 
initiated in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Congress failed to appro- 
priate funds for the program in 
1954—but recent 1955 congressional 
action has revived the program (see 
page 263 

1949—-Housing Act of 1949. Another 
provision of the act initiated a so- 
called rural nonfarm program of 
low-rental housing for low-income 
families (see December 1951 Jour- 
NAL, page 429). It, too, was cut off 
in 1954 but was reactivated this year 
see page 263 

1950——Housing Act of 1950 trans- 
ferred to the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration some 40 farm labor 
camps, authorizing their conveyance 
to local housing authorities for low- 
rental use. 
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Rent Collection— 


what procedures assure prompt payment, good tenant relations? 


The above question is No. 9 in the management 


roblem seri ponsored by NAHRO’s Manageme 


Committee. If JouRNAL readers have ideas to add to those record: d below, send them in for pub 
cation in a later tissue. 

IN NOVEMBER... 
the final question in the series will be posed: what methods are recommended for collecting accour 


of vacated tenants? Readers with ideas on this 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA— 
B. H. MaRSHALL 


Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Wilmington 


The Housing Authority of the City of Wilmington, 
North Carolina has a record of 100 per cent rent 
collection for a period of over 11 years. Our policy 
for collecting rents from tenants is as follows: 

1—Rent is due and payable in advance on the first 
day of each calendar month. 

2—On the morning of the sixth or seventh day of 
the month, if the rent is still unpaid, the tenant is 
sent a notice advising him that if his rent is not paid 
promptly, eviction proceedings will be started against 
him and, if the rent is not paid within three days after 
the notice is mailed out, the eviction proceedings are 
initiated before a local justice of the peace for record- 
ing but not execution. 
3—If the rent is not paid by the tenth day of the 
month, the justice of the peace is requested to pro- 
ceed with eviction against the tenant and judgment 
is secured. If, at this time, the tenant desires to pay 
his rent, he must also pay the cost of serving the 
eviction papers. 

t—The managers of our projects are trained to use 
every means at their disposal to collect rent. If a ten- 
ant is unable to pay his rent because of sickness o1 
accident, our managers attempt to secure financial 
assistance for him. Oftentimes the nature of the ten- 
ant’s problem is such that neither his employer nor 
his fellow workmen are in a position to assist him 
In such cases, funds belonging to tenants’ associations 
(secured from benefit dances and the like) are some- 
times used to bring about relief. Should such funds 
not be available, we often find that some welfare 
agency may be in a position to help, such as the Red 
Cross or the local welfare department. 

5—It is the policy of the authority to grant rent 
extensions to tenants who have a legitimate request. 
All extensions are given in writing and the tenant is 
required to come to the management office to sign 
the extension application. No extensions are granted 
over the phone. The reason for this ruling is to im- 
press upon the tenant the importance of his request. 
After he has signed the rent extension form, which 

(Continued column one, page 294) 
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score are urged to send them in for publication 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA— 


Witpert L. SAWYER 
Supervisor of Management, 
Richmond Redevelopment and Housing Authority 


The step-by-step procedure that follows 1is_ th 
established and strictly adhered to policy for rental 
collections of the Richmond Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority. The procedure necessarily had to 
be fashioned around pertinent Virginia state law. lt 
is further necessarily controlled by the applicable laws 
of the city of Richmond. We fully realize that practi 
cally all states have certain variances in the laws as 
they pertain to eviction and/or rent collection. How- 
ever, all states usually have equivalent possibilities 
‘The legal terminology and time limitations will usually 
differ more than the actual steps that must be taken, 
or the real purpose of ea h step. Most state laws that 
differ appreciably from Virginia’s are usually more 
favorable to the landlord’s interest. 

The tenant’s obligation is thoroughly explained 
during a full and complete reading of the dwelling 
lease. The tenants are informed of their obligations 
and responsibilities as well as of any penalties that 
may be imposed as a result of not living up to the 
obligation. All points in this procedure that carry a 
penalty are a part of the tenant’s lease 

1—-All rents become due in advance on the first day 
of each month. 

2—-If the rent has not been paid, or if some local 
welfare organization has not guaranteed payment in 
writing before the close of business on the fifth, the 
account is considered delinquent and a late charg: 
of $1 is assessed, 

}—-Managers are required to cause the first legal 
notice (“Pay or Quit” or “Five Day Notice”) to be 
served no sooner than the seventh and no later than 
the eleventh of each month on those still delinquent 

t—If the rent remains unpaid five days after the 
first legal notice, the second notice (“Unlawful De- 
tainer”) is served. The manager is required to ar- 
range dates of legal proceedings so as to make final 
disposition of the case before the end of the month 
5—In the cases of tenants who receive their prin- 
cipal income from armed forces allotments, all time 
limits and dates may be extended from one to five days 
on a proven need basis but under no circumstances can 

(Continued column two, page 294) 
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WILMINGTON— 


‘Continued from page 293) 
shows the date he intends to pay, 
he is given a copy and the original 
is placed in his lease file as_per- 
manent reference information fo1 
the project manager. 

6—Also, it is the policy of the au- 
thority to accept partial payments 
in order to assist the lowest income 
tenants to budget their weekly earn- 
ings. 

7—We have found that a most 
essential factor in the collection of 
rents is to know at all times the out- 
standing debit balance of the tenant 
accounts. ‘This information is se- 
cured from projects by means of a 
daily report of project activities, 
which information is posted to a 
tenant’s accounts receivable control 
ledger in the central office. Three 
times monthly, or more often if re- 
quired, an itemized statement for 
tenants having outstanding debit 
balances is submitted by each proj- 
ect manager to the central office. 
With detailed information of this 
nature available, the central office 
is enabled to follow the collection 
efforts of the project manager more 
intelligently and to assist the man- 
ager in making the collections, if 
necessary. Our managers know that 
the central office is watching their 
collection efforts closely and the re- 
sult is that there is no procrastina- 
tion on their part, but rather con- 
tinued effort to collect. 


Important Lessons 

We feel that, if we have found 
the answers to the rent collection 
problem, they are these: 

1—Educate tenants to the idea 
that rents must be paid promptly 
and in advance, beginning at the 
time of initial occupancy and then 
continuing throughout tenancy. It 
is no more of a hardship for a tenant 
to pay in advance than in arrears 
and continual extensions prove to be 
more of a hardship to the tenant 
than a help. Rent must be paid 
sooner or later, why not sooner? 

2—Do everything possible to help 
the tenant pay his rent but insist 
under all circumstances that the rent 
must be paid. If enough effort on 
the part of management is used, 
means can be found, regardless of 
reasons or circumstances, to work 
out the rent.payment problem. 
3—Keep advised at all times of 
the status of tenants’ accounts. 

Our perfect rent collection record 
is a true one and we feel some pride 
in the effort we have made in 
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achieving it. We have tound it no 
more difficult to collect the rent than 
to let it go uncollected, because in 
addition to having a record to be 
proud of, we have also the esteem of 
our tenants. 


Security Deposit 

The authority has a_ policy of 
collecting a security deposit from 
all tenants at the time of initial oc- 
cupancy in the amount of $15. This 
deposit is intended to insure the au- 
thority against rent loss or damage 
to premises as a result of the tenant’s 
occupancy. Although the deposit is 
insufficient in many Cases to cove! 
both rent loss and damage to prem- 
ises On move-outs, still the physcho- 
logical advantage of requiring a re- 
tainage fee definitely assists in rent 
collections. If rent payments are not 
made promptly on the first of the 
month, we are covered by this se- 
curity deposit, which protects us in 
the majority of cases up until at 
least the tenth of the month. If for 
some reason the tenant’s rent has 
not been paid, we can issue the first 
notice to the justice of the peace 
and can secure execution within 24 
hours thereafter. We do not extend 
the time of payment beyond our se- 
curity deposit protection date and 
in our past 11 years history, there 
have been only very rare occasions 
on which funds from tenant organ- 
izations have been used to pay rent. 

The problem of rent collection in 
low-rent housing projects, particu- 
larly here in Wilmington and com- 
parable areas, can best be = ap- 
proached from the social standpoint 
as well as the economic one. By hav- 
ing managers acquainted with all 
social agencies and sources of help, 
every effort can be exerted to help 
the tenant who really needs assist- 
ance. ‘To seek to render this assist- 
ance will create goodwill for the 
authority and more pleasant rela- 
tionships between tenants and man- 
agement, as well as help the author- 
ity keep a perfect collection record. 


RICHMOND— 

(Continued from page 293) 

the extension exceed five days unless 
it is covered by welfare agency guar- 
antee. 

6—To cope with habitual offenders. 
the tenant’s lease is cancelled if the 
manager finds it necessary to insti- 
tute legal proceedings four times 
within a 12-month period. Service of 
the first legal paper is considered 
instituting legal proceedings. 
7—No extensions are allowed othe 





than those listed in item 5 above. 
It is felt that if the tenant’s difficult 
is not his fault, his story will suffi- 
ciently impress the local welfar 
agency for them to give him aid 
However, if the tenant’s story is no 
good enough for the welfare agency. 
certainly the housing authority can- 
not make itself responsible to help 
him. 


Advantages 


1—-The tenant is impressed with th 
need for promptly and fully meeting 
his obligations—an essential of good 
citizenship. 

2—-By so doing, a substantial por- 
tion of the tenant’s already low in- 
come is not being continually ex- 
pended for court costs and legal fees: 
it is all available for his family 
needs. 

3—Collection losses are kept to an 
absolute minimum. 


STUTTGART— 
(Continued from page 274 
units, and washing machines are 
strictly luxuries up to the present, 
although people are gradually begin- 
ning to demand them when they can 
afford them. These items, too, are 
relatively more expensive in Ger- 
many than in the United States. 
Under the circumstances, however, 
construction on the whole is good. 
Much brick rubble is ground up 
and reformed into modular con- 
crete-type blocks used for exterior 
walls. Bricks, blocks, or stone are 
the usual building materials. Wooden 
construction, such as one finds in 
many parts of America, is rejected 
by the natives as only “temporary” 
and “unsuited” to their climate. 
Actually it is the high price of lum- 
ber that probably prevents more 
widespread use of wood, which is 
quite a satisfactory and attractive 
building material in Norway, which 
has an even rougher climate than 
Germany.) There is also a shortage 
of qualified building workers, who 
put in long hours. It is not at all 
uncommon to see them starting at 
7 a.m. and still on the job at 7 and 
8 p.m. Possibly even more so than in 
the United States, plumbing and 
window and door fittings are not 
standardized, which increases costs 
of installation and especially of re- 
pairs. Workmanship is very good. 
considering the cost limitations im- 
posed on construction, and building 
workers put in a good full hour's 
work. 


(Continued column one, page 295) 
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NAHRO’s New England Regional 
Council got into the shirtsleeve main- 
tenance program in mid-June with a 
two-day clinic in Providence, jointly 
sponsored by the council and the 
Public Housing Administration’s 
New York Field Office. In attend- 
ance were representatives from eight 
local housing authorities in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut. 

The region’s initial clinic in Provi- 
dence is expected to be followed up 
soon by similar meetings in four 
other areas—the Worcester and Bos- 
ton areas in Massachusetts and the 
New Haven and Hartford areas in 
Connecticut. Plan is then to repeat 
the clinics regularly as a permanent 





“SHIRTSLEEVE' SYMBOL 
The little shirtsleeve figure 
pictured above is the JouRNAL’s 
new symbol for the NAHRO- 
PHA maintenance clinic pro- 
gram. Max Saslow and Arthur 
Graumann of the New York 
City Housing Authority origi- 
nally created the figure for a 
clinic in New York City (see 

July JourNnaL, page 243). 





Maintenance Clinic 
in Providence— 








STUTTGART— 
(Continued from page 294) 

A break-down on costs and financ- 
ing of what might be considered a 
good typical postwar new building 
project is in Fellbach on the out- 
skirts of Stuttgart. There the min- 
istry of housing sponsored an experi- 
mental housing project, organized by 
a private architect, incorporating the 
latest results of research. Such proj- 
ects are used to compare the speeds 
of various production techniques and 
the efficiency of the resulting build- 
ing under normal living conditions 
in different parts of Germany. Re- 
search is not confined to structural 
aspects of building but also includes 
layout and interior finish, heating, 
insulation, and community living. 

A typical owner-purchaser in Fell- 
bach, for instance, is buying a three- 
floor vertical unit. He lives in one 
of the apartments and rents out the 
other two to tenants but will event- 
ually own all three. His building 
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part of the in-service training pro- 
gram for maintenance personnel in 
all New England authorities. 

Site of the recent Providence clinic 
was the housing authority's Hartford 
Park. Storage rooms on the first floor 
of one of the buildings, plus grounds 
immediately adjacent to the building, 
were used for demonstrations cover- 
ing four subjects: structures, house- 
hold appliances, plumbing and gas, 
and grounds. Participants and observ- 
ers at the clinic were kept in a single 
group throughout the sessions. 


Above right—a clinic demonstrator 
shows how a Roto-Tiller is used to dig 
up worn out lawns. Clinic's grounds care 
session focused on building a rugged 
turf through weeding and high cutting. 


Center right—Robert T. Wolfe, director 
of the New Haven housing authority, 
discusses stove repair and maintenance 
in the household appliance session. Dem- 
onstration included complete renova- 
tion of a 13-year old gas stove. 


Below right—Emile Tramonte, mainte- 
nance supervisor from the Hartford 
authority, points out the basic prin- 
ciples of glazing a steel sash window. 
Buildings session also featured com- 
plete repairing of double-hung and 
casement metal screens. 


costs would be broken down roughly 
as follows: total cost for the three 
apartments: $15,200, of which land 
costs are $1700; pure building costs 
$10,700—-plus cost of streets, utilities, 
architect’s fees; financing costs $2800 
He financed the $15,200 roughly as 
follows: owner’s down payment 
$5200; state loan $3930, at “% per 
cent interest; federal loan $1785, at 
Y per cent interest; and a_ first 
mortgage on the remainder by a 
community savings bank for $4285, 
at 7% per cent interest. This par- 
ticular Vergletchsbau (comparative 
experimental building) is very at- 
tractively done, is well thought oul 
for practical community living—the 
project includes 25 other buildings 
in which there are 71 three- and 
four-room dwellings, as well as the 
one in which the owner described 
is living—and is painted in modern 
colors with artistic frescoes on the 
end exterior walls of each building 

The chief problem in putting up 
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dwellings in this and similar pro}j- 
ects is the limitation on size and cost 
Until 1953 only a building up to 
150 square feet could receive pub- 
lic financing and preferred tax treat- 
ment. This limit was raised to 625 
square feet in 1953. The reason fo: 
this limitation was to spread the 
funds over the largest possible num- 
ber of homebuilders. As noted above, 
the costs of building per square foot, 
including land, in the above project 
could not exceed $8 and rents to be 
charged could not exceed $6 pe 
room if the construction was to re 
ceive public aid, chiefly in the 
of low interest loans 

In short, Stuttgart is not ‘out of 
the woods’ on its housing and plan- 


form 


ning problems—neither is anybody 
anvwhere else in the world, for that 
matter—but, considering the discour- 
aging situation faced ten years ago, 
the degree of recovery and the spirit 
in which the rebuilding has been 
done are nothing short of amazing 
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Tenant Sales and Services 


JAMES OLENIAK, Principal Clerk, S. James Herman Gardens, Detroit Housing Commission, 
comments on the above subject as a supplement to the several statements that appeared under this 
heading in the July Journat as the eighth article in the question-and-answer series sponsored by 
NAHRO’s Management Committee. The ninth question is raised on page 293. 


There are several things that 
should be borne in mind in establish- 
ing a policy regarding sales and serv- 
ices to tenants. Sales and services to 
tenants are a source of project income 
and are so designated. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the amount 
of money so secured is usually neglig- 
ible when compared with total proj- 
ect income. As an example, the proj- 
ect income of Herman Gardens for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 
was $1,205,879; the income secured 
from sales and services to tenants was 
$9802. On a p.u.m. basis, the total 
income for this period was $46.92; 
the income from sales and services to 
tenants was only 38 cents. On a per- 
centage basis, the sales and services 
to tenants constituted .008 per cent. 
It can be readily seen that, weighed 
merely as an income source, sales and 
services to tenants are a negligible 
item. 

The charges, however, have an im- 
portant purpose to serve. They are a 
means of instilling a sense of respon- 
sibility in the tenant for the care of 
the unit and its adjacent grounds. It 
is this factor—the use of a charge to 
instill responsibility—that is the chief 
reason for assessing these charges. 


Essentials 

In actual operation, there are sev- 
eral factors to be borne in mind. It is 
important that a minor monetary 
item should not bog down the book- 
keeping system of the project and 
thus constitute a block to the even 
flow of the bookkeeping procedure. 
At Herman Gardens, we believe that 
the essentials of a good policy regard- 
ing sales and services to tenants can 
be briefly outlined as follows, 


1—Service requests and work 
orders by tenants should be promptly 
and efficiently completed. There 
should be no loss of time in complet- 
ing a service request. A tenant who 
reports, for example, a broken screen 
door should have that door repaired 
within a day or two. If a long wait 
ensues between the tenant’s request 
and the completion of the work, the 
tenant has, we believe, a justifiable 
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objection to paying the assessed 
charge. 

2—After the work is completed, 
the charge should be made to the 
tenant’s account. Allowing charges to 
accumulate for several weeks is like- 
wise bad business and reflects poor 
bookkeeping methods. 


3—After the charge is made, it 
should be collected immediately. At 
Herman Gardens, the tenant is im- 
mediately billed and advised that the 
charge is payable within five days. If 
it is not paid, a follow-up is made at 
the expiration of the five-day period, 
indicating to the tenant that the serv- 
ice charge is his responsibility and 
constitutes just as important a debit 
to his account as actual rent. 


4—Charges, whenever possible, 
should be standardized to expedite 
billing and bookkeeping. At Herman 
Gardens, a list of standardized 
charges for repairs and replacements 
has been made. Examples are as fol- 
lows: the replacement of a window 
pane, $1.80; combination door be- 
yond repair, $21.00; interior doo: 
handle, $1.50; removal of a refrig- 
erator, $4.00. 

We have been able to standardize 
charges because of the great volume 
of repair work. It has been relatively 
easy, with a big volume, to strike an 
average cost that is fair both to the 
tenant and to the project. We feel 
that the standardization of charges 
removes a major source of irritation. 
A tenant knows that he is being 
charged no more or no less than his 
neighbor for the same job done by 
the project maintenance staff. Our 
experience has also shown that there 
are considerably fewer contacts after 
repairs or replacements have been 
made regarding the amount of the 
bill when standardized charges are 
used. A great amount of staff time 
is saved by standardization with no 
loss on income. 


No Charges 
There are, of course, many serv- 
ices rendered for which there are no 
charges. The principal of these is the 


extermination of vermin. Under or- 
dinary routine conditions, a service 
request for the extermination of ver- 
min is referred to the local authority’s 
vermin exterminator, who does all 
the necessary work. We feel that the 
control of vermin is absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain clean and sanitary 
dwellings. We have also found from 
past experience that if charges are 
made for this service, tenants will 
fail to report vermin and thereby live 
in unsanitary conditions for long 
periods of time without the manage- 
ment’s knowledge. During this period 
the vermin from their unit tend to 
spread and infest other adjacent 
units, with a tremendous increase in 
extermination costs. After an infesta- 
tion has spread, it is very difficult and 
often totally impossible to determine 
where *the source of infestation had 
originally been. 

We follow the same basic thinking 
in regard to electrical fuses. We feel 
that if fuses, a negligible cost item, 
are given free to tenants, it will pre- 
vent tenants from buying the wrong 
type of fuses or using other experi- 
ments that are fire hazards. We be- 
lieve the gain in safety is worth the 
cost involved. 

We have found that the above pol- 
icy, based as it is upon a fast com- 
pletion of work orders, prompt charg- 
ing, prompt collection, and standard- 
ized charges, is a policy that works. 
Very little trouble has been encoun- 
tered in executing this policy and we 
find that from an over-all manage- 
ment point of view, and, particularly, 
from a bookkeeping point of view, 
it is a good one. 


SAVING CITIES— 
(Continued from page 284) 
unteer efforts organized by the com- 
mittee on local improvements of the 
Norristown real estate board. 
The complete Norristown story is 
available in a research memorandum 
of the American Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, Inc. 
(ACTION), Box 462, Radio City 
Station, New York, New York. 
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NAHRO SALUTES... 





the men and women (and institu- 
tions) who, in July and August, 
passed their 20-, 15-, 10-, and 5-year 
anniversaries as NAHRO members 
or JOURNAL subscribers. 


20 or More Years 
Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland 
Cleveland Public Library 
Florence E. Connelly, Cleveland 
Jacob Crane, Annapolis, Maryland 
Herbert Emmerich, Chicago 
E. Stanton Foster, Redwood City, 
California 
Abraham Goldfeld, North Hollywood, 
California 
Lawrence E. Hovik, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Mary C. Maher, Cleveland 
Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati 
Raymond E. Nelson, Lincolnwood, Illinois 
Northwestern University Library, Evan- 
ston, Illinois 
Dr. Richard U. Ratcliff, Madison, Wis- 
consin 
Ladislas Segoe & Associates, Cincinnati 
Paul L. Stannard, Solon, Ohio 
Robert R. Taylor, Chicago 
University of Texas Library, Austin 
Burnett C. Turner, Los Angeles 
Coleman Woodbury, South Kent, Con- 
necticut 
Catherine Bauer Wurster, Berkeley, 
California 
15-19 Years 
Stanley Abel, Brawley, California 
Hugo F. Allardt, Fresno, California 
Lionel F. Artis, Indianapolis 
Ira J. Bach, Chicago 
T. Ledyard Blakeman, Detroit 
University of California General Library, 
Berkeley 
University of Chicago Library 
Arthur L. Chladek, San Francisco 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Dorothy I. Cline, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
May L. Cowles, Madison, Wisconsin 
Denver Public Library 
James C. Downs, Jr., Chicago 
John M. Ducey, Chicago 
Vincent Gallagher, Delray Beach, Florida 
William H. Healey, Lansdowne, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Elmer Jolly, Peoria 
M. P. Lauer, Akron 
LeRoy Riegel, Milwaukee 
Los Angeles Municipal Reference Library 
Los Angeles Public Library 
Roy B. MacAfee, Pontiac, Michigan 
D. E. Mackelmann, Chicago 
Ralph A. McMullen, Los Angeles 
Brice Martin, Chicago 
Sydney Maslen, Atlanta 
Metal Lath Manufacturers Association, 
Cleveland ' 
William Millich, Detroit 
Howard Moise, Berkeley, California 
W. F. Nabors, Memphis 
Emil A. Nordstrom, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 
Oakland City Planning Commission 
Oakland Public Library 
Edward M. Ouren, Omaha 
Kenneth A. Parmelee, Gary 
B. M. Pettit, San Diego 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago 
Charlton D. Putnam, Dayton 
Walter G. Ramseur, St. Petersburg 
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Barbara Rosien, Los Angeles 

M. B. Satterfield, Atlanta 

J. Gilbert Scheib, New Orleans 

Fred F. Schroder, Cleveland 

Booker T. Scruggs, Chattanooga 

I. S. Shattuck, Wayzata, Minnesota 

Milton Shufro, Chicago 

Essie Hauge Scott, Cleveland 

P. L. Strait, Youngstown 

William J. Sutcliffe, Buffalo 

Russell C. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio 

Wallace G. Teare, Cleveland 

Philip F. Tripp, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts 

Charles C. Weinz, Chicago 

Sumner K. Wiley, Washineton, D. C 

Hugh A. Wing, Detroit 


10-14 Years 

Victoria T. Alonzo, Los Angeles 

Butler Ballance, Portsmouth, Virginia 

Joseph Bandor, Fort Worth 

John W. Beard, San Francisco 

William E. Bergeron, Chicago 

George L. Black, San Bernardino 

E. G. Boehringer, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

C. Hamilton Bossert, Oxnard, California 

Forest D. Byars, Kansas City, Missouri 

Paul J. Carlson, Long Beach 

Victor Castagnetto, Vallejo 

Chicago Metropolitan Housing and Plan- 
ning Council 

John H. Claus, Peoria 

Mrs. Florence T. Conlin, San Francisco 

G. L. Craig, Cleveland 

C. W. Daeschner, Houston 

Detroit City Planning Commission 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

George S. Duggar, Berkeley, California 

J. T. Eastlick, Yuma, Arizona 

Joseph A. Fowler, Memphis 

Stanley Furman, Beverly Hills, California 

Walter A. Gail, Denver 

Robert T. Goodin, Bakersfield, California 

Louise Graves, Dallas 

Mrs. Horace Gray, Santa Barbara 

Ulysses S. Griggs, Los Angeles 

W. A. Hambley, Birmingham, Michigan 

Mrs. Ellen R. Harper, Washington, D. ( 

Raymond QO. Hatcher, Detroit 

Morris H. Hirsch, Chicago 

James T. Hubbell, Hammond, Indiana 

Mrs. Bette Jenkins, Detroit 

Alton S. Johnson, Martinez, California 

Mrs. Inez B. Jones, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 

Mrs. Katharine Kastner, Salina, Kansas 

Lester Keaton, San Tose. California 

Emil Klewer, Cleveland 

Arthur David Kline, Atlanta 

Wayne H. Laverty, Bay Village, Ohio 

Albert N. LeFevre, Benicia, California 

Henry J. Linton, Columbus, Ohio 

T.oewenberg & Loewenberg, Chicago 

Tan D. Mactavish, Holloman, New Mex 
ico 

Paul R. McCauley, Kansas City, Missouri 

University of Michigan Library, Ann Ar- 
bor 

Milwaukee Public Library 

Mrs. Ruth W. Newcomb, Bakersfield. 
California 

Russell F. O'Hara, Vallejo 

Richard W. E. Perrin, Milwaukee 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Mrs. Ernestine W. Rothhaas, Cincinnati 

Harry W. Schmitz, Jr., Dayton 

Paul Shaffer, Akron 

Alfred Shaw, Chicago 

Henry C. Spencer, Oxnard, California 

George E. Stephan, Paso Roles, Cali- 
fornia 

Elmer Swack, Zanesville, Ohio 


Alexander A 
Ohio 

George R. Wallace, Oxnard, California 

Leonard Wayman, Chicago 

Horace W. Wilkie, Madison, Wisconsin 

Harold F. Wise, Menlo Park, California 


lreuhaft, Shaker Heights 


5-9 Years 

Sol Ackerman, Chicago 

‘Tessic Agan, Manhattan, Kansas 

Robert E. Alexander, Los Angeles 

Charles E. Ames, Pasadena 

R. B. Andrews, Madison, Wisconsin 

QO. B. Archer, Beaumont, Texas 

Norvin L. Ashby, Fresno, California 

M. Carle Bacon, Akron 

Bardin & Cunningham, Salinas, California 

Dr. Henry B. Baum, Waukegan, Illinois 

Mrs. Angeline W. Baxter, Nashvilk 

George A. Beavers, Jr., Los Angeles 

David E. Beber, Omaha 

William W. Benn, Chicago 

Joseph T. Bill, Sacramento 

Alice Bilski, Detroit 

C. W. Brant, Dayton 

Stenson E. Broaddus, Louisville 

Mike W. Butler, Austin, Texas 

Mrs. Elinor K. Campbell, Chicago 

Ivan D. Carson, Evanston, Illinois 

Marion Chinn, Duluth 

D. B. Cooley, Laurel, Mississippi 

J. Lester Cousins, Detroit 

J. A. Crawford, Memphis 

Vernon E. Dale, St. Paul 

Nettie E. Dalrymple, Barberton, Ohio 

Elsie N. Danenberg, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 

Phil A. Doyle, Chicago 

W. C. Dutton, Charleston, South Caro 
lina 

Ruth Falkenau, Chicago 

Charles L. Farris, St. Louis 

Wallace Fetrow, Marysville, California 

Lizzie Flournoy, Atlanta 

Raymond M. Foley, Washington, D. C 

Dorothy ©. Forbes, Wilmington, North 
Carolina 

John R. Fugard, Chicago 

Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo, Chicago 

David S. Geer, Bloomfield Hills, Mich 
igan 

Herbert Gerson, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Samuel Glaser, Boston 

Governmental Reference Library, San 
Diego 

William F. Graham, Atlanta 

Harold E. Griffin, Memphis 

Mrs. Agnes B. Gross. Port Chicago, Cali 
fornia 

R. S. Gruhn, Wilmette, Illinois 

T. Frank Hanley, Indianapolis 

The Reverend Laverne Hanson, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin 

Mary D. Hayman, Norfolk 

Robert C. Hembree, Knoxville 

George C. Heyward, Savannah 

C. W. Hickey, Orlanda, Florida 

Home Builders Association of Greater St 
Louis 

Edmund Horwinski, Oakland 

Hotpoint Company, Chicago 

Mrs. Clara Humphreys, Los Angeles 

Hunter College of the City of New York 

Indiana University Library, Bloomington 
Indiana 

C. Slyvester Jackson, Harrisburg, Pennsy] 
vania 

Reidar Jerme, Brecksville, Ohio 

A. L. Johnson, New Haven, Connecticut 

Mrs. Myra Johnson, Nashvill« 

F. R. Kretschmar, Detroit 

H. F. Kuehne, Austin, Texas 
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Frank A. Kunert, Detroit 

Cyril J. Laurence, Detroit 

Pasqual R. Laurie, Cleveland 

Robert D. Lee, Richmond, California 

Frank G. Leeke, Fullerton, California 

Mrs. Lila Little, Bakersfield, California 

Ida M. Lunsford, Stockton, California 

Donald E. MacDonald, New Orleans 

J. O. McConnell, Monterey Park, Cali 
fornia 

William S. McCurdy, Barstow, California 

Ramona McDowell, Memphis 

Fred A. McKee, Dayton 

Francis T. MeNicholas, Chicago 

Albert R. Mann Library, Ithaca, New 
York 

John Mariassy, Toledo 

Ellick Maslan, Chicago 

Mrs. Marion Massen, Chicago 

Carl J. Mayerhoefer, Cincinnati 

Harvey B. Michael, Atlanta 

Robert H. Murphy, Chicago 

Dowell Naylor, Jr., Paris, Texas 

Richard L. Nelson, Chicago 

Neville, Sharp & Simon, Architects, Kan 
sas City, Missouri 

Samuel R. Newell, Cleveland 

John Freeman Nichols, San Francisco 

Clyde C. Noe, Dayton 

C. G. Norris, Montgomery, Alabama 

McClinton Nunn, Toledo 

Philip O'Day, Columbus, Ohio 

S. H. Ourbacker, New York City 

Patroklos J. Papadopulos, Chicago 

George A. Parker, Fort Worth, Texas 

Carl P. Pawinski, Milwaukee 

Frank J. Polidori, Milwaukee 

H. G. Pope, Chicago 

Hughbert D. Poore, Dayton 

Frank C. Price, Des Moines, Iowa 

A. M. Quinney, Columbus, Georgia 

Mrs. Dolores F. Ramey, Richmond, Cali 
fornia 

Harry L. Reece, Cincinnati 

Mrs. Mary Louise Riddle, San Luis 
Obispo, California 

Paul P. Rose, San Antonio 

Saul S. Rosenstein, Philadelphia 

W. F. Ruch, Los Angeles 

Robert S. Russell, Worcester, Massachu 
setts 

Mr. & Mrs. Herman D. Ruth, Oakland 

St. Louis Housing Rehabilitation Project 

J. Milton Sampson, Richmond, Virginia 

Louis Schalk, San Francisco 

Harry J. Schneider, Deerfield, Illinois 

Stanley C. Schultz, Evanston, Illinois 

Sewell & Schoettley, Detroit 

Haig Shamshoian, Woodland, California 

Ferris R. Sherman, Visalia, California 

Jack B. Silverman, Evanston, Illinois 

Mrs. Beverly Simmons, Norfolk 

Homer W. Slinger, Richmond, California 

Paul Smallwood, Decatur, Illinois 

The H. B. Smith Company, Inc., West 
field, Massachusetts 

W. H. Smith, Dayton 

Jesse E. Spray, Long Beach, California 

Steger Memorial Library, St. Louis 

E. R. Stephens, San Francisco 

Alonzo V. Sullivan, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Tulius Tarling, Clayton, Missouri 

Harold C. Taylor, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Toledo Commissioner of Publicity and 
Efficiency 

Henry J. Toombs, Atlanta 

Alfred L. Tronzo, Pittsburgh 

Sam J. Tuminello, Memphis 

Mrs. Ida G. Turner, Columbus, Georgia 

Theodore A. Veenstra, Chicago 

George J. Vermiere, Farrell, Pennsylvania 

Erich Wahl, Detroit 

Julia F. Washington, Atlanta 
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RECENT 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHRO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 


choser is a public agency or a library, or 
obtains permission to buy on a charge basis. 





TESTIMONY OF WALTER B. MILLS, 
JR., NAHRO PRESIDENT, ON H.R. 
5827 AND RELATED BILLS. June 6, 
1955. 11 pp. mimeo. Free. National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

The NAHRO president’s statement 
before the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955. 


URBAN RENEWAL. 1955. 7 pp. plano. 
Free. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A simple, brief explanation of federal 
aid for urban renewal, directed to such 
city officials as mayors, councilmen, city 
managers. Theme of the booklet is “‘make 
one city dollar do the work of three 
do it through urban renewal.” Informa- 
tion includes a description of the sev- 
eral ways in which federal aid can be 
rendered and a summary of the “work- 
able program” requirements a city must 
meet to. qualify for the federal aid 


TODAY’S HOUSING PROGRAM, THE 
COMMUNITY, AND SOCIAL CASE- 
WORK, by Daniel J. Ransohoff (re- 
printed from “Marriage and Family 
Living,” May 1955—see page 299). 1955. 6 
pp. Free. National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Views of a family service worker 
formerly a “houser’’) on the importance 
of housing agency-social welfare agency 
cooperation, where it falls down, and 
why greater teamwork between housers 
and social welfare people would help 
serve the welfare ends of each. The 
paper’s thesis is that housers should rec- 
ognize more widely the basic welfare 
purpose of the entire national low-rent 
housing program and concentrate more 
on achieving those ends through an of- 
ficial agency policy. 


J. E. Wheeler, Peoria 

Mrs. Mamie L. Whitehill, Montebello, 
California 

Williams, Coile & Blanchard, Newport 
News, Virginia 

Franklin R. Williams, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Opal C. Wills, Fresno, California 

Marion F. Wilson, Garden City, Mich- 
igan 

William O. Wood, New Bedford. Mas- 
sachusetts 


Clarence A. Wright, Louisville 
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DIGEST OF REDEVELOPMENT CON- 
TRACTS, by Reuel Hemdahl, Ph. D. 
Special Publication No. 9, Renewal In- 
formation Service, National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 
1955. 27 pp. $2.50. NAHRO Publication 
N368. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A comparison of provisions included 
in 16 redevelopment contracts negoti- 
ated between redevelopment agencies and 
redevelopers in some 16 cities between 
1949 and 1954. Eleven of the contracts 
are sales contracts, four are lease con- 
tracts, and one is a contract for project 
maintenance and operation. Provisions 
of these contracts are categorized, sum- 
marized, and compared but the author 
makes no attempt to evaluate them. 


PHILADELPHIA’S PLAN OF ACTION 
FOR HOUSING AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD IMPROVEMENT, by Emil A. 
Tiboni, M.P.H., Chief, Housing Hygiene 
Section, Philadelphia Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 1955. 20 pp. plano., charts. 
Sent free to NAHRO agency members 
and RIS subscribers. Additional copies 
$1. National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A detailed outline of Philadelphia’s 
plan for neighborhood improvement. The 
city has developed three pilot programs, 
to be tried out in three different kinds 
of areas: neighborhoods requiring con- 
servation, those needing rehabilitation, 
and those where law enforcement will 
be used as the main improvement tool. 
In this booklet, the procedure being fol- 
lowed is covered in three separate out- 
lines: (1) criteria to be used in selecting 
each of the three types of areas—a cata- 
loging of the range Of neighborhood 
characteristics that qualify the areas for 
the proposed treatments; (2) a listing 
of the official organizations and com- 
munity groups that will be involved in 
the program in each type area—com- 
plete with descriptions of exactly what 
their roles will be; and (3) a listing of 
the tools need to get the job done in 
terms of administrative organization, 
types of specialized personnel, devices 
for securing community participation. 

A five-page chart plots out the sequence 
in which the recommended agencies and 
tools should be put to work. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


POLITICS, PLANNING, AND THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST; The Case of Public 
Housing in Chicago, by Martin Meyer- 
son and Edward C. Banfield. May 1955. 
354 pp. $5.00. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 

In Chicago in 1947-48 and again in 


The Journal of HOUSING 














1949-50, a bitter three-way struggle went 
on between the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, the elected officials of the city, 
and civic interest groups as to what sites 
should be used for new public housing 
projects. The story of that struggle and 
an analysis of its implications in terms 
of politics and the public interest are 
the business of this book. 

Well over two-thirds of the volume 
records the complex history of how the 
two sets of sites were chosen, what the 
objections to them were, how those ob- 
jections were registered, how the final 
decisions were made. Written with clarity 
and imagination, the history of the com- 
plicated negotiations and eventual com- 
promises reads with almost the pace of 
a “whodunit” novel. The underlying 
issue in the conflict is race: the Chicago 
Housing Authority’s interracial policy 
was objectionable to many of the wards 
in which it was proposed to put new 
projects; hence, the aldermen for those 
wards sought to change the site loca- 
tions. Civic groups interested in seeing 
the city accept an interracial policy 
sought to bring “pressure” in favor of the 
authority’s sites on the mayor and on 
key members of the city council. Other 
groups, opposed to integration, also 
brought pressure. Within the group that 
gave strongest support to the authority’s 
sites, conflicts arose that split and 
weakened it. The book not only seeks 
to trace all of these many elements of 
the controversy but attempts to interpret 
events in light of many of the key per- 
sonalities involved: Elizabeth Wood, then 
executive secretary of the authority; 
Robert Taylor, then authority chairman; 
the then mayor, Martin H. Kennelly; 
leading opponents and proponents of the 
authority in both the city council and 
in business and civic groups that took 
part in the fight. 

The authors have told the detailed 
story of Chicago’s site struggle and _ its 
racial battle to illustrate the decis‘on- 
making role of a public agency. The 
book raises questions about the process 
followed in Chicago, on the theory that 
other communities across the country 
may find some clues here to guide their 
future actions as the urban renewal pro- 
fram grows and forces on them the 
necessity to make similar decisions. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT; special issue of “Marriage and 
Family Living,” the Journal of the Na- 
tional Counci! on Family Relations, guest 
edited by Bette Jenkins. May 1955. 192 
pp- $1.50 (special rates for quantity or- 
ders). The National Council on Family 
Relations, 5757 South Drexel Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Through this special issue of its maga- 
zine, the National Council on Family 
Relations seeks to bring understanding 
of the complexities of the housing and 
urban renewal program to professionals 
in the field of marriage and the family. 
A basic principle of the council is to 
“foster acquaintance of people of diverse 
professional background.” In furtherance 
of that principle, the council invited 
Bette Jenkins of the Detroit Housing 
Commission to assemble this quarterly 
edition of its magazine. 

The well balanced series of articles 
that Mrs. Jenkins brought together not 
only gives professionals in the family 
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public. 


and one that was multilithed. 


City or Region 

Philadelphia 

Grant County, Washington 
Delaware County, Washington 
Denver 

Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore* 

New York City 

Fort Worth 

Hawaii 

Indianapolis 

Dallas 

Chelsea, Massachusetts 
Morristown, New Jersey 
Durham, North Carolina 
Better Housing League, Cincinnati 
Chicago 

Louisville* 

Contra Costa County, California 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Providence 

Omaha 

Morristown, Pennsylvania 
Benicia, California* 
Washington, D. C. 

Little Rock* 

Perth Amboy 

Tacoma 

Shreveport 

Savannah* 

Royal Oak Township, Michigan 


*Printed in newspaper. 





INTEREST IN ANNUAL REPORTS CONTINUES TO GROW 

More and more housing and redevelopment authorities through- 
out the country are taking greater pains with their annual. reports 
these days; they’re using a wide variety of production techniques 
and making more use of maps, graphs, photos, and other illustrative 
devices to get their housing and redevelopment stories over to the 


Evidence of these trends has turned up in NAHRO’s offices as 
copies of this year’s crop of reports have come through the mails 
The latest batch of 30 reports (listed below 
number received this year. Included in the newest reports are 11 
produced by the printing or offset process, 11 that were mimeo- 
graphed, five published in newspapers, two done by ditto machine, 


brings to 76 the total 


Year or 

Yeor 
Type of Agency Ending 
housing 1954 
housing 1953-1954 
redevelopment March 21, 1955 


housing 1940-1955 
housing June 30, 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1934-1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
redevelopment 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1948-1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
redevelopment 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
redevelopment 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
redevelopment 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 








‘relations field a good cross section view 
of the goals, problems, and operating 
procedures of housing and urban renewal 
—but develops some fresh new points of 
view that make the issue of importance 
to housing and redevelopment officials. 
Among the articles with that appeal is 
one by two professors of Wayne Uni- 
versity on the social objectives of public 
housing. The authors raise questions of 
basic importance to housing managers 
and to the future of the public housing 
movement. Another article reports on a 
research project that measured changes 
in family life experienced by English 
workers moving from slums to housing 
estates, adding to the small store of cur- 
rent knowledge on “before and after” 
effects of public housing. A challenge to 
another type of research comes from an 
article on “The Psychological Meanings 
of Housing and Furnishings.” Some new 
ideas about the growing suburbs appear 
in still another article. And an article 
on the need for more housing-welfare 
cooperation by Daniel J. Ransohoff has 
been reprinted and is available from 
NAHRO (see page 298). 


THE CHURCH SERVES THE CHANG.- 
ING CITY, by Ross W. Sanderson. 1955. 
252 pp. illus. $3.50. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New 
York. 


A documented study of the effect that 
the changing of city neighborhoods is 
having on churches and parishes and 
what church organizations are doing 
about it. The survey was made for the 
Department of the Urban Church of 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ. 

Focal point of the study is a discus- 
sion of what eight churches are doing 
in the heart of the changing cities of 
Boston, New York, Jersey City, West 
Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. The author 
examines what these churches are doing 
about urban blight in light of four 
general questions: what are the objec- 
tives of those who organized the fight 
against blight, what is the nature of the 
parish served, what is the nature and 
form of the work they are doing, and 
what have been their successes and fail- 


(Continued column one, page 302) 
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JOH-H1—ADJUSTABLE DRILL 





For drilling holes at awkward 
angles and in tight quarters, here’s 
the answer: the new All-Angle Drill, 
which can be adjusted to fit the job, 
its manufacturers claim. 

Outstanding features of the new 
tool: (1) a drill holder (or chuck) 
that can take drills up to 4 inches 
in diameter and that can be swiveled 
around on a 270 degree arc merely 
by flipping a thumb-operated spring 
lock and (2) a drill handle that can 
be set anywhere around a 180 degree 
arc, at right angles to the chuck 
movement, and tightened in place 
by an adjustment screw. 

Example (pictured above): to 
drill a hole from the bottom of an 
object when a standard drill would 
be clumsy if not impossible to use, 
the workman has turned the chuck 
90 degrees to point the drill straight 
up and then adjusted the handle 90 
degrees to the side to give him a 
firm grip on the tool. Result is that 
an otherwise difficult or impossible 
drilling job is done quickly and 
easily. 

An added attraction of the All- 
Angle Drill is the storage compart- 
ment inside the hollow handle. It’s 
big enough, the manufacturers say, 
to carry a large assortment of regular 
and high-speed drills. The retail 
price: $4.95. 


JOH-H2—MASONRY CLEANER 
There’s no problem about how to 
condition a concrete surface so that 
paint will stick to it—or how to 
clean brickwork. Muriatic acid can 
do the job . but, the fact is, it’s 
very dangerous stuff to use, gives 
off harmful fumes, burns skin and 
clothes, and is very corrosive to 
metals. A better idea is to use Bric- 
Kleen, a new acid in powdered form 
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that does the same job as muriatic 
acid, the claim is, but without the 
fumes and with less danger to skin, 
clothes, and metals. 

Bric-Kleen powder is mixed at a 
ratio of 12 ounces to one gallon of 
water to create a solution for both 
etching concrete surfaces before 
painting and for washing all brick 
and masonry work. A concrete sur- 
face to be painted is first scraped of 
heavy grease deposits, spots of paint, 
etc., and washed with a detergent 
solution. When dried, the surface 
is then coated with Bric-Kleen and 
allowed to set for 15 to 30 minutes, 
then flushed with water. When dried, 
the surface is all ready for painting. 

To clean masonry work, the sur- 
face is simply scraped and brushed 
to remove excess mortar, the Bric- 
Kleen solution is applied and then 
rinsed off. 

Bric-Kleen is claimed to have 
other uses too. It can be used for 
cleaning water scales from _ pipes, 
water heaters, shower heads, boilers, 
furnace humidifier plates, and for 
any other job on which muriatic acid 


would be used. 


JOH-H3—VINYL WEATHERSTRIPPING 
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Something old, something new 
that’s what we’ve got here: the very 
old problem of sealing casement and 
jalousie windows from the cold, 
wind, dust, and rain and the 
very new Seal-O-Frame pure vinyl 
weatherstripping that’s been devel- 
oped to solve the problem. 

Seal-O-Frame strips come in 20- 
foot lengths, premolded to fit over 





the flanges around the sash of steel! 
and aluminum casement and jalousie 
windows. The cut-away side view 
shown below illustrates the way the 
weatherstripping works. It is simply 
slipped over the flange around the 
window, where it is held in place 
by three little “ribs” molded into 
the whole length of the stripping. 
These ribs, gripping the exterior side 
of the flange, form suction chambers 
that hold the stripping securely to 
the flange—no adhesive is required 
under normal conditions, the claim 
is. The ribbing also performs a cush- 
ioning job to make for quieter win- 
dow closing. The whole installation 
job, the manufacturer says, is very 
simple and fast, including mitering 
for the corners. 

A major talking-point for the use 
of vinyl in the new stripping, it is 
pointed out, is that vinyl won’t crack 
or become brittle in the winter, 
won’t soften in the summer, and is 
unaffected by oil and grease: factors 
that mean continuous year-round 
effective window sealing. 


JOH-H4—COMBINATION DRILL 
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Countersinking a flat-headed wood 
screw, most carpenters agree, usu- 
ally means a preliminary drilling 
job to make sure the screw won’t 
split the wood. This usually involves 
drilling two, or even three, different 
diameters for each hole —for the 
countersink, the shank, and the pilot. 

But no more! — say the manufac- 
turers of the new Screw-Mate com- 
bination drill. The Screw-Mate drills 
all three diameter holes at once in 
a single quick operation, saving time 
and labor for the carpenter. 

Principle of the new drill is 
illustrated above. The Screw-Mate 
drill (shown on the right) is just 
slightly smaller than the screw to be 
installed, consequently the hole it 
makes allows for some tightness to 
assure the screw a firm grip. A 
“shoulder” on top of the Screw- 
Mate stops the drill when it reaches 
the surface so it can’t overdrill. 

Screw-Mates come in 22 sizes 
from No. 5 screws 2 inch long to 
No. 12 screws 2 inches long. They 
cost 75 cents each. 
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JOH-H5—BATH SAFETY RAILS 
bd ba 





With major attention focusing 
on housing designed for the aged 
these days, much interest is centering 
on bathroom safety devices that will 
reduce slipping and falling accidents. 
Hence, architects, managers, and 
maintenance people will be in- 
terested in the new Saf-T-Rails, 
which can be used on any bathroom 
wall, are designed for easy installa- 
tion, don’t require anchoring in a 
wall stud, and are claimed to be ab- 
solutely safe. 

The Model ‘C’ railing shown 
above is 1-inch thick alloy aluminum, 
polished to a chrome-like finish. It 
extends 25 inches each way from the 
corner, with a 22-inch vertical ex- 
tension near the middle of the tub. 
(Reverse styles are available for tubs 
facing the opposite direction.) It is 
secured to the wall in four places, 
two on each wall, and can be in- 
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stalled on either ceramic tile walls or 
plaster walls. The manufacturer rec- 
ommends 2'2-inch expansion bolts 
for installations on ceramic tile walls 
and 2'2-inch anchor bolts in plaster 
walls. Installation takes only 15 or 
20 minutes, they claim. Saf-T-Razls 
have been thoroughly tested and 
found completely satisfactory in all 
ceramic tile and plaster walls, the 
manufacturer asserts. 


JOH-H6—SHELF, POLE BRACKET 





Handy little gadget for a hang- 
ing? That’s exactly right! This clever 
new idea is a simple wrought iron 
wall bracket that performs the dual 
job of holding up a closet shelf and 
providing a place to hang a clothes 
pole. It’s a less expensive installa- 
tion than standard arrangements, 





Chicago 37, Illinois. 


MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
JOH-H1—Adjustable Drill 
JOH-H2—Masonry Cleaner 
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Check and Mail... 
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the manufacturer 
vides 


says, and it pro- 
a pole that won’t sag unde 
a heavy load. 

One of these’ brackets, called 
Kant-Sag brackets, is attached to thi 
wall near each end of the closet and 
a third one is placed in the middle 
Che vertical part of each bracket 
shown below left) is simply screwed 
or bolted in the wall. The shelf is 
then placed over the horizontal shelf 
supports and bolted down and the 
clothes pole is run through the hooks 
on the end of the shelf supports 
The middle bracket support holds 
up the center of the pole to prevent 
sagging—and _ incidentally 
convenient dividing line to separate 
“his” from “hers.’ 

Bracket dimensions: 
horizontal pieces, 11 


makes a 


vertical and 
inches each: 
distance from the wall to the center 
of the clothes pole, 11% 
rhe pole support takes a 1%@-inch 
diameter pole. Brackets retail for 
$2.25 a pair. 


Gree 
Literature 


JOH-H7—How Zinc Controls Corrosion. 
32 pp. illus. 

An interesting and educational resumé 
of techniques for using zinc to protect 
other metals from corrosion. Explains the 
chemistry of corrosion and 
zinc dip or spray 
anodes are used in various industries 
Appendix contains bibliography, stand- 
ards, and specifications. 


JOH-H8—Basic Safety Controls for 
Hot Water Space Heating Boilers. 8 
pp. illus. 

4 manufacturer of hot 
safety 


inches 














shows how 
coatings and zine 


water boiler 
controls answers questions about 
causes of over-pressure, how the safety 
relief valve works, the nature of low 
water level damage, and causes of leaks 
and draining in the boilers. Also gives 
tips on boiler efficiency and safety through 
proper controls. 


JOH-H9I—Masonry Preservation. 13 pp. 
illus., diags. 


Gives professional 
pair and 


Suggestions on re- 
preservation of all kinds of 
masonry structures and structural parts 
of a building. Discusses water infiltra- 
tion, water- and vapor-proofing, and ex- 
terior masonry restoration. 


JOH-H10—Domestic Heating Controls 
Buyers Guide. 15 pp. illus., charts. 

\ major manufacturer of domestic 
heating control devices presents details 
on its line of thermostats, master con- 
trols, flame detectors, steam pressure 
controls, and transformer relays. Com- 
plete information necessary for specify- 
ing and ordering, plus prices, are given. 
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PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 299) 

ures. The answers provided for these 
questions include factual details on such 
subjects as finances, interracial living, 
the character of church membership, 
population changes, social service minis- 
try, cooperation with secular agencies, 
foreign language problems, interdenom- 
inational cooperation and competition, 
social programs, regular parish work, and 
personnel. 

Supplementary to the study of the 
eight churches is an examination of cer- 
tain aspects of 24 other churches located 
in major cities throughout the country. 


HOUSING AND PEOPLE; A Review of 
Philadelphia Programs in the Field of 
Urban Renewal: Redevelopment, the 
1954 Housing Code, the Leadership Area 
Program, Public Housing, prepared by 
the Philadelphia Housing Association. 
March 1955. 18 pp. mimeo., plus ap- 
pendices. 50 cents. The Philadelphia 
Housing Association, 1717 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

A presentation of the Philadelphia 
urban renewal program directed toward 
professionals and volunteers in the health 
and welfare field. It emphasizes par- 
ticularly the extent and nature of the 
problems of families displaced by clear- 
ance programs (see quotation, page 287). 
Although the program facts presented 
relate solely to Philadelphia, the method 
of organizing the material for the special 
audience for which the report is in- 
tended may be useful to other com- 
munities. 


A DOCUMENTED REPORT ON HOUS- 
ING, 1955. 19 pp. multilith. Free. Nation- 
al Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New 
York City 10, New York. 

Written “to set forth a few of the 
underlying causes of the wide expanse 
of present-day slums,” this report is ad- 
dressed to civic leaders in the hope that 
they will be able to influence officials in 
the urban renewal field to give greatet 
attention to the racial aspects of city 
planning. The report consists of a re- 
print of a letter from the League to 
President Eisenhower and of a report 
to the President on “The National Hous- 
ing Situation as It Affects the Non- 
White Population,” a report dated June 
18, 1954. Also included is a reprint of 
a memorandum from the League’s hous- 
ing activities division to a conference 
on minority housing sponsored by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency last 
December (see January JouRNAL, page 
6). 


1955 HOUSING ACT— 
(Continued from page 265) 
not to exceed 200 million dollars. 


College Housing 
Broadens the college housing pro- 
gram of the Housing Act of 1950 
to include “educational facilities” 
(defined to include cafeterias, stu- 
dent centers, infirmaries, etc.) and 
to include junior colleges and spe- 
cial types of nonprofit corporations. 
Increases from 300 to 500 mil- 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A22—SENIOR ENGINEER 

Redevelopment agency in a large east- 
ern city is looking for a senior enginee1 
to plan and develop a large industrial 
area being cleared under the Title I re 
development program. Successful appli 
cant will prepare contracts, supervise con 
tractors, initiate and coordinate designs 
and development activities, and assist 
other staff people in preparing documents 
required by the Urban Renewal Adminis 
tration. Will also participate in housing 
rehabilitation studies in connection with 
other redevelopment projects and handle 
miscellaneous engineering problems in 
other projects. An excellent opportunity 
for a person with engineering training to 
become thoroughly familiar with inte 
grated industrial district planning and 
development. Salary: $6500. 
A26—COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

A citizens housing association in major 
eastern city plans to add a community 
organization worker to its staff, responsible 
for developing an understanding of hous 
ing and urban renewal problems among 


neighborhood groups in redevelopment 
areas. Experience and training in com 


lion dollars total amount of obliga 
tions that can be issued by the 
Treasury and outstanding at any 
one time to provide funds for loans. 
Not more than 100 million dollars 
of these obligations can be used fo 
“other educational facilities.” 

Increases maximum terms of loans 
from 40 to 50 years and lowers in- 
terest rate charge. 


Farm Housing 

Authorizes following amounts for 
the farm housing program under 
Title V of the Housing Act of 1949, 
to be available on or after July 1, 
1955: 100 million dollars to be ob 
tainable from the Treasury—2 mil- 
lion of which will be available for 
annual contributions commitments 
for five years on potentially adequate 
farms, another 10 million of which is 
to be available for loans and grants 
for improvements and repairs of 
farm dwellings and other buildings, 
with balance to be allocated to long- 
term loans to farmers unable to ob- 
tain private credit. 


Public Works 
HHFA administrator authorized 
to borrow 100 million dollars from 
the Treasury to make public facility 
loans to states, municipalities, and 
other public agencies to finance spe- 


munity service work desired but will also 
accept applications from persons who have 
done local government work and who have 
understanding of community organization. 
Experience in and knowledge of housing 
and urban renewal useful, not essential. 
College or university training in either 
social studies or public administration 
Salary range in five steps from $4600 to 
$6000. Starting salary may be at $5000, 
depending on qualifications of applicant. 


A27—TENANT RELATIONS (Male) 
Wanted by a midwest housing authority 
operating approximately 2000 units. Pre- 
vious tenant relations experience in coun- 
seling, home visitation, tenant activities 
through guidance of tenant organizations, 
tenant selection, and direction of recrea 
tional programs desirable. Age 30 to 45 
preferred. Position available immediately. 
Starting salary up to $6000 depending on 
experience and qualifications. Please give 
age, education, and complete detailed in- 
formation of experience and qualifica 
tions. Send picture with application. 


cific public projects under state or 
municipal law. Loans to be made 
only when financial assistance not 
otherwise available, with priority to 
be given small communities of less 
than 10,000 population. Loans to 
have top maturity of 40 years. 
Section 702 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 amended to establish a re- 
volving fund for HHFA for making 
planning advances for public works 
(see August-September 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 290). In addition to the 
10 million dollars originally author- 
ized to be appropriated, there is au- 
thorized, respectively, 12, 12, and 
14 million dollars to be made avail- 
able on July 1, 1956, 1957, and 
1958. In addition, appropriations are 
authorized from year to year there- 
after as may be necessary to main- 
tain not to exceed a total of 48 mil- 
lion dollars in outstanding advances 


Home Loan Bank Board 

Removes the HLBB from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and establishes it as a separate in- 
dependent agency under the name 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Amends several requirements hav- 
ing to do with membership of federal! 
savings and loan associations in the 
bank system. 
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Just look! You'll see why homeowners prefer 
MATICO ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 


MATICO is available in 28 striking colors. Be sure to 


The clarity and richness of MATICO fashion-styled colors 
are winning the acclaim of decorators, homeowners and 
builders everywhere. But MATICO’s beauty is more than 
“skin deep.” Fortified with polystyrene plastic for greater 
strength and resiliency, economical MATICO Asphalt Tile 
Flooring gives years and years of wear... is easy to main- 


tain...and performs equally well on, above or below 


grade. Design possibilities are virtually unlimited because 


ARISTOFLEX ¢« CONFETTI ¢ PARQUETRY e¢ MATICORK ¢ ASPHALT 


consider the many advantages of plastic-fortified MATICO 
Asphalt tile flooring for your next project 
MATICO Tile for floors you'll be proud of! 
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MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Houston, Texas * Joliet, ill. * Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N. Y. 


TILE « RUBBER TILE e VINYL TILE « CORK TILE ¢ PLASTIC WALL TILE 
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To fill and seal the 
masonry surface 


To stop seepage ond 
streams of water 





A 


: Now—One M 
Quickseal For finish coats in - 7 ond 
Jems" | eolor,Color Card 32-B yo Unstops Drains 
in Minutes 
Instead of Hours! 


role) bb ahs MB ba Mme (las bale, 


quality materials. SPARTA DRAIN AND SOIL LINE 
. CLEANING MACHINE 
volume counts in 


getting the lowest cost to the Removes Stoppages in 11/4" to 4" Lines up to 100’ 
eek ab aat-ta- Mole) al-jbbaat-5 am 

The Spartan Model 600 is ideal 

for unstopping wash basins, 
bate count in getting bath tubs, shower stalls, sink 


. li es, la dr tubs, cl 
materials to contractor, when eid ad ace lines 
needed. 


t 
Ost 


stacks and floor drains. Rug- 
gedly built to last for years 
yet light enough to be easily 
carried by one man. Depend- 


able— efficient — safe 





motor driven machine 
cleaning lateral sewer lines Thousands in 
literature, “HOW ae) late) from 3” to 10” in diameter s for 


ilso electric drain cleaners extensivel 


Get our pictorially-described Spartan manufacture _ venguaangey | 


lv by New ‘ 
for short waste line cle ing. Chicago Hous 








IT” and specification guide. 


ll as others 





Send for complete literature today! 


Standard Dry Wall Products, Inc. Sp artan root co. 7 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 1918-N Columbia Avenue e Chicago 26, Illinois 














